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CONFLICTING TAXATION AND APPROACHES TO ITS SOLUTION 


Like many other existing institutions, our system of taxation was 
developed to meet the needs of a simple agrarian society. Until com- 
paratively recent years the federal government secured the major 
portion of its revenues from custom duties and certain excise taxes, 
while state and local governments relied chiefly on revenues derived 
from the taxation of real and personal property. During the past 
two decades, however, these old sources of revenue have proved in- 
adequate to support a rapidly expanding public service. They sim- 
ply would not yield the funds necessary to maintain schools and li- 
braries, to build roads, to extend the health service, and to support 
many other functions which government seemed unable to escape. 
There was no way out but to extend the tax base. Faced with the 
necessity of balancing budgets that were constantly expanding, gov- 
ernments at all levels—federal, state, and local—have sought to tap 
new sources of revenue. Difficulties of administration have forced 
local governments to continue to rely chiefly on the property tax, 
but the federal government and the governments of the several 
states have found it possible to tap sources of revenue that run into 
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the hundreds. In expanding the base, however, the federal govern- 
ment and the various state governments have gone their respective 
ways, each adopting such fiscal policies as promised the most revenue 
regardless of what the other was doing. This individualism in fiscal 
affairs has resulted in tax conflicts which, without doubt, constitute 
one of the major problems of our time. 

In its recently published report Conflicting Taxation, the Inter- 
state Commission on Conflicting Taxation analyzes the problem of 
fiscal disorganization in the United States and considers certain ap- 
proaches to the solution of tax conflicts. The following paragraphs 
are quoted from the report. 


The extent and seriousness of the tax conflicts which characterize the present 
fiscal relationships of the federal government and the states have been set forth 
in detail in the admirable preliminary report of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee’s subcommittee on conflicting taxation. According to this report, there were 
in 1931 no less than 323 cases of dual impositions upon the same tax base by 
both federal and state governments. Two years later a less careful count indi- 
cated the number had risen to more than eight hundred. 

Many of the taxes subject to federal-state duplication are comparatively 
unimportant from the standpoint of revenue yield. However, at least seven of 
these taxes are relied upon heavily by both the federal government and the 
states. They are (1) the personal-income tax, (2) the corporation-income tax, 
(3) inheritance and estate taxes, (4) taxes on admissions to places of amusement, 
(5) the tobacco tax, (6) alcoholic-beverage taxes, and (7) the gasoline tax. Also, 
general sales taxes, imposed only by state authority, are subject to so many ad- 
ministrative difficulties as to precipitate major interstate problems. The 
amounts of revenue obtained by both the federal government and the states 
from the above-mentioned taxes are set forth in [the accompanying] table. 

The federal government suffers comparatively less from the present lack of 
orderliness in intergovernmental fiscal relations than do the states and their 
subordinate political units since it occupies a relatively strong position com- 
pared with that of the states in any conflict of tax policies. However, even the 
federal government has much to gain from the establishment of more orderly 
arrangements. 

Although the federal government has a vital interest in conserving the yield 
of the tax sources which it utilizes in common with the states and their sub- 
divisions, at the present time there is no protection against the wasteful utiliza- 
tion of these common sources. In the first place, under the existing régime of 
unregulated fiscal freedom, the states and their subdivisions are at liberty to 
seize upon types of taxes which they are not as well fitted to administer as is the 
federal government. The resulting loss through high administrative costs, boot- 
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legging, and other forms of tax evasion represents a dissipation of taxable re- 
sources which the federal government cannot afford to ignore. 

In the second place, in the case of many taxes there is a point beyond which 
the rate cannot be raised without diminishing the yield. It is to the interest of 
the federal government no less than to that of the states to protect revenues 
from uneconomical diminution. But under the present system of independent 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF DUPLICATING TAX LEVIES BY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE STATES, FISCAL YEAR 1934 


(000 Omitted) 








State Tax CoLtectionsf 





FEDERAL Tax Number Im- ToTAL 


osing Tax 
COLLECTIONS * P 6 CoLLECTIONS 





Revenue 


August Fiscal 
1935 | Year 1934 





Income, individual....| $ 419,509 33 28 «|$ 85,8921 |$ 505,401 
Income, corporation. . . 307,516 32 29 51,225§ 448,741 
Estate and inheritance. 103,985 47 47 92,786 196,771 
General sales tax 390,038|| 24 18 201 , 290 591,328 
Tobacco tax 425,169 19 15 23,755 448,924 
Gasoline tax 202,575 48 48 561,272 763,847 
Admissions tax 14,613 34 6,243] 20,856 
Alcoholic-beverage tax. 258,911 79,906TT 338,817 





$2,212,316 $1,102,369 | $3,314,685 




















* United States Bureau of Internal Revenue, Internal Revenue Collections (preliminary statement, July, 
1934). 


t Figures from state publications and state officials. 
t Revenue for twenty-six states; two additional states, Iowa and Louisiana, have new laws. 


§ Revenue for twenty-five states; two additional states, Iowa and Louisiana, have new laws. New 
Hampshire and Ohio collections are included under personal-income tax revenues. 


|| Total manufacturers’ excise taxes exclusive of those on liquor and tobacco. 
4 Revenue for twenty-nine states. 

** In forty states liquor is legal. 

tt Revenue for forty-one states. 


and competitive utilization of the same types of taxes by both the federal gov- 
ernment and the states, there is no possibility of exercising any effective control 
over the burden of taxation on bases which are shared in common. There is, ac- 
cordingly, an ever-present danger that the total rates of federal and state taxa- 
tion in respect to certain taxes will be pushed beyond the point of maximum 
return. 

Adequate support of the functions for which state governments are responsi- 
ble is being seriously jeopardized by the fact that federal fiscal programs are de- 
vised with little regard for their effect on the finances of the states. Except for 
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the property tax, on the one hand, and import duties, on the other, both the 
federal government and the states rely largely upon the same types of taxes. 
As was mentioned above, in any conflict which may arise over the utilization of 
these common revenue sources, the federal government, as a general rule, occu- 
pies the superior tactical position. Its jurisdiction covers the entire country; it 
is not inhibited from taxing interstate commerce; it is able to impose its taxes 
at the most strategic points in the productive and distributive process. As a re- 
sult of this situation the states are placed in the position of having to take what 
the federal government leaves. State and local finances are made subordinate 
to the exigencies of federal finance, although the states and their subdivisions 
still carry on the bulk of the peace-time activities of government. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for state governments to draw up a budg- 
et and to determine upon a program of taxation until they know what the fed- 
eral government will do. Moreover, the carefully worked out budgetary calcula- 
tions of the states may be upset by emergency changes in the federal taxing pro- 
gram. This condition discourages sound financial practices and leads to 
deficits. 

But if the states suffer from the fiscal individualism of the federal govern- 
ment, they suffer also from their own individualism in their relations with each 
other. Each state reaches out to tax as much as it legally can regardless of 
the fact that what is legally permissible may in practical effect be equivalent to 
extra-territorial taxation. Thus New York State imposes a tax on stock trans- 
fers and, since it contains the country’s leading exchange, it is enabled to exact a 
contribution from the nation as a whole 

Whether innocent or predatory, interstate competition has a harmful effect 
on state finances. A state which ventures to depart too widely from the general 
pattern of taxation set by its neighbors invites wholesale tax avoidance and eva- 
sion and runs the risk of seeing valuable taxable assets drained away. This in 
large part explains why the states and their subdivisions have made so little 
progress away from the general property tax. Most subjects of taxation other 
than real estate possess some degree of mobility; and, until a limit is placed on 
interstate tax competition, a few recalcitrant or self-seeking states will be able 
to impede the progress of needed tax reforms. 

Probably the chief victims of the extreme fiscal separatism at present prevail- 
ing in the United States are the municipalities and other local government units. 
As creatures of the states, municipalities are limited to such revenue sources as 
the states prescribe for them. Their only considerable revenue source is the gen- 
eral property tax, which falls in the main on real estate. Municipal services have 
expanded in scope, and the cost of supplying them has increased greatly. In de- 
fault of other means of financing, these added costs have for the most part been 
piled indiscriminately upon the owners of property 

The maladjustments which have been shown to be inherent in our present 
régime of fiscal individualism react with injustice on the taxpayer. The lack of a 
uniform and adequate code of fair practices in the field of interstate fiscal rela- 
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tions permits multiple and extra-territorial taxation of an inequitable nature. 
As a result, certain taxpayers are called upon to pay for services rendered in 
other jurisdictions toward which they cannot in justice be asked to con- 
tribute 

But the fiscal individualism which dominates intergovernmental relations in 
the United States probably works its greatest injury to the taxpayer in making 
it impossible to distribute the total burden of taxation—federal, state, and local 
—in accordance with any recognized principles of fairness. In fact, under pres- 
ent conditions the distribution of the combined burden of federal, state, and 
local taxation is subject to no rational control at all 

Out of this situation arise five specific evils which may be summarized briefly 
as follows: (a) tax competition between the federal government and the states 
which makes it difficult for the states to raise needed revenues or to adopt new 
financial programs until they know what the federal government will do; 
(d) interstate tax competition which makes it difficult for a single state to adopt 
certain new forms of taxation or, in the case of already existing levies, to impose 
socially desirable rates unless competing states take similar action; (c) overlap- 
ping and conflicting state claims to taxing jurisdictions which result in double 
taxation of an inequitable nature; (d) the avoidance of certain types of state 
taxation, such as sales taxes, under the protection of the interstate-commerce 
clause; and (e) uneconomic division of tax-administering functions, which re- 
sults in excessive costs, bootlegging, and evasion. 


Many plans have been proposed for bringing a measure of order 
into the present chaos of federal-state fiscal relations. The report 
groups the proposals which have been urged most vigorously under 
the following heads, 


1. Centralization.—Federal administration of taxes subject to uneconomic 
administrative duplication coupled with (a) federal grants-in-aid, (b) national 
administration with state sharing, (c) state additions or supplements to nation- 
ally administered taxes. 

2. Federal credits —When both the federal government and the states impose 
similar taxes, amounts paid under the state tax to be allowed as an offset against 
the taxpayer’s liability under the federal tax up to specified percentage of the 
federal tax. 

3. Segregation.—Complete or partial division of the tax field through the 
assignment of certain types of taxes exclusively to the federal government and 
of certain other types of taxes exclusively to the states. 

4. Intergovernmental comity—Made effective through (a) interstate reci- 
procity and retaliation, (6) promotion of uniform state laws and administrative 
methods, (c) interstate agreements and compacts. 


The report examines each of these proposals critically in the light 
of existing evidence. In evaluating proposed solutions, the commis- 
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sion presents a mass of statistical data showing past yields of the 
various taxes and possible yields if certain policies were adopted. 


Is THE COUNTY AN ANTIQUATED UNIT FOR 
ScHooL ADMINISTRATION? 


Proposals to make the county the local unit of school administra- 
tion are frequently met with the statements that the county is the 
“dark continent” of local government, a product of the horse-and- 
buggy age, and that it would be a mistake for school administrators 
to adopt an administrative unit which is long since an anachronism. 
No doubt economy and efficiency in county administration can and 
will, in time, be accomplished. It is often assumed that county con- 
solidation is a means to this end, and the consolidation of certain 
counties in Tennessee and Georgia is pointed to as an illustration of 
what may be expected on a large scale. As yet, however, the consoli- 
dation movement has made slight progress. Moreover, there is evi- 
dence to indicate that the economies resulting from consolidation 
are not so great as might be expected from purely theoretical con- 
siderations. There are doubtless a great many instances in which 
consolidation of counties would result in substantial economies, but 
it seems equally clear that in other instances there would be no 
economies at all. In all probability, economies in county adminis- 
tration will result, in large measure, from the transfer of certain func- 
tions, such as the maintenance of roads, from the county to the state; 
from the adoption of more efficient forms of county administration, 
such as the county-manager plan; and from the consolidation of gov- 
ernmental functions within the county. At any rate, the evidence 
does not warrant the conclusion that the county is an outmoded 
unit for local school administration. Whatever reforms may take 
place in county government, the county as a unit of local adminis- 
tration is likely to exist for a long time to come. 

Edward B. Schmidt, in a monograph entitled County Consolidation 
(University of Nebraska Studies in Business, Number 36), makes an 
analysis of the expenditures of seventeen counties in Nebraska with 
the view of determining economies that might result from county 
consolidation. We quote some of the more important conclusions of 
the study. 
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At the beginning of this study it was suggested that only through determining 
the nature of the effects of area, population, and wealth upon county expendi- 
tures is it possible to predict what the effects of county consolidation would be 
upon the cost of county government. It has been the purpose of this study to 
show how the various county costs are influenced by these factors. Let us sum- 
marize, briefly, the principal conclusions. 

Area is the dominant factor in determining the cost of road and bridge con- 
struction and maintenance because of the relationship existing between the area 
of a county and its road mileage. Area is also important in determining the cost 
of maintaining a county board because of the rural nature of their work. 
Neither of these costs, it was found, can be appreciably economized by enlarging 
the area of the county. In other words, so long as the county boards retain their 
present functions and their present importance, the cost of road and bridge con- 
struction and maintenance, as well as the cost of maintaining county boards, will 
remain about the same for the state as a whole regardless of the number of coun- 
ties. It was pointed out in chapter iii that these expenditures are very important, 
making up usually from one-half to three-fourths of a county’s total expen- 
ditures. 

Population .. . . is the dominant factor in determining practically all of the 
rest of the costs of county government. The distribution of population between 
urban and rural communities, or between large and small cities, is unimportant 
so far as officers’ salaries and the cost of office operation are concerned, but it is 
of great importance in determining the expenses of the county superintendent, 
the sheriff, and the costs of administering justice. Among the counties whose 
population is less than thirty thousand, yet of sufficient number to assure a full 
utilization of equipment and personnel, the possibilities of economizing the costs 
which are determined by population are not very great. It would not cost the 
people of the state as a whole much more to administer county government 
through 138 counties of 10,000 people each than it would through 45 counties of 
30,000 each, except for the cost of maintaining and operating the additional 
number of courthouses which would be partially offset by less indirect costs due 
to smaller areas The total costs which are determined by population con- 
stitute from one-fourth to one-third of the county’s total expenditures. 

The cost of construction, maintenance, and operation of county buildings is 
only roughly related to the population of a county. Every county must have a 
courthouse, but a building of a given size will serve the needs of counties varying 
greatly in population. These costs could be materially reduced by county con- 
solidation, the amount of the reduction in each case depending largely upon the 
terms of disposition of their present buildings by the merging counties. The to- 
tal cost of maintaining and operating a county courthouse is not very great 

The costs of county government are only partly represented by the revenues 
received by the county. Another important cost is the expense imposed upon the 
citizen who is obliged to go to the county seat. This latter cost is not paid to the 
county and is not evenly distributed among the taxpayers of the county, but isa 
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real cost nevertheless. It varies greatly from person to person, depending upon 
the number of times it is necessary to go to the courthouse and the distance 
which must be traveled.. These indirect costs are affected whenever the area of a 
county is changed. 

Wealth is not an important factor in determining any of the costs of county 
government. It derives its importance only from the fact that it helps to deter- 
mine the scope of a county’s governmental activities. Because wealth is not 
evenly distributed among individuals and communities, some localities must be 
content with fewer governmental services than others. But so far as most gov- 
ernmental activities are concerned, when once it has been decided to have the 
county render a particular service of a given standard, the wealth of the county 
has nothing to do with what it will cost to secure this service. 

The results of this study only partially agree with the results of studies that 
have been carried on elsewhere. While others have found county consolidation 
a means toward lower governmental costs for counties of any size, this study 
indicates that in Nebraska substantial economies probably could be achieved 
only among the more sparsely populated counties. The lack of agreement in re- 
sults is due partly to a difference in the method pursued in the study and also to 
the lack of similarity in the communities involved 

There is a difference between equalizing the costs of government and reducing 

In Nebraska almost any merger might result in a redistribution of 
the costs of county government but, if our conclusions are sound, there are only 
a limited number in which consolidation would appreciably reduce the costs of 
county government. Although our study does not include Lancaster and Doug- 
las counties, presumably the administrative costs of any county merging with 
either of these would be reduced. It is also quite evident that the consolidation 
of any two or more of the very sparsely settled counties, either with others of the 
same kind or with a more populous neighbor, would reduce the administrative 
costs. But for probably two-thirds of Nebraska’s counties, the costs after con- 
solidation would not be appreciably lower than before 

There is little of encouragement in a study of county costs in Nebraska for 
those who would promise lower governmental costs as a reward for consolidation 
in order to accomplish either improvement in the services of government or a 
redistribution of governmental costs. Except in the cases already mentioned, 
the indications are that a redistribution of costs would mean a heavier burden 
to some and a lighter one to others. And, so far as efficiency may be judged by 
cost, there is little in this study to indicate that the more populous counties are 
more efficient than the less populous ones. 


YALE’S DEPARTURE FROM THE TRADITIONAL TYPE 
OF GRADUATE WoRK 
In the September, 1935, issue of the Elementary School Journal, 
we called attention to the phenomenal expansion of graduate study 
in this country during the past few decades and to the increasingly 
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diverse interests and needs of graduate students. It seems obvious 
that graduate schools in the United States will soon find it necessary 
to reorganize their curriculums in such a way as to care for the grow- 
ing number of students whose interests are other than those of re- 
search. In this connection it is interesting to note that Yale Univer- 
sity has recently initiated a departure from the traditional type of 
graduate work. The Graduate School at Yale has established what 
is known as the Division of General Studies in order to meet better 
the needs of those who do not wish to work for a Doctor’s degree but 
who wish to pursue a broad program in a scholarly way. The follow- 
ing quotation from the Yale Alumni Weekly indicates the general 
purpose of this new venture in graduate study. 


In establishing a Division of General Studies in the Graduate School, the 
University has taken a pioneering step in the field of advanced education. The 
new division has no prescribed course of study, but it will draw upon all the re- 
sources of the University in adjusting each student’s work to his peculiar needs 
and interests. 

Graduate work in American universities has grown progressively more 
specialized over the past twenty-five years. Advanced study has become direct- 
ed almost exclusively toward the production of investigators. Individuals desir- 
ing to extend their education beyond the undergraduate stage have found them- 
selves excluded from the universities unless they were willing to enter upon the 
specialized courses leading to the Ph.D. degree. 

Students applying for admission to the Division of General Studies at Yale 
must give evidence of superior intellectual ability and of a definite purpose. But 
once these requirements are met, there are no limits to the breadth of the pro- 
gram that may be pursued. It is simply required that the student’s courses have 
an intelligent bearing upon the career toward which he is aiming. Thus the ad- 
vanced work of the University will be made available to college and secondary- 
school teachers, to librarians, museum docents, community leaders, and to per- 
sons preparing for journalism, politics, or business. In short, it is the belief of 
those connected with this innovation that the Graduate School has large possi- 
bilities for educational service which have hitherto been overlooked but which 
will be met by this radical liberalization of advanced study. 

One of the large educational fields which has thus far been untouched by the 
influence of the graduate schools of the great universities is that of adult educa- 
tion. A very large number of educators are carrying on their work in public li- 
braries, public museums, and in other institutions where broad rather than 
specialized scholarship is required. The docent in the museum of natural his- 
tory, for example, can be of little service to his public unless he has the broad 
training which in the old days was associated with the naturalist. 

In recent years there has been no provision for broad training of this sort in 
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the universities. Consequently, men carrying on education in our natural parks 
and public natural-history museums have had to fall back upon self-education. 
A man was welcome to the Graduate School to study zodlogy exclusively, botany 
exclusively, or geology exclusively, but it was assumed that no one but a dilet- 
tante would wish to push forward his knowledge in all of these fields. 

One of the most interesting recent developments in the public-library field 
has brought forth the reader’s counselor, whose professional duties call upon him 
to advise the public as to books and reading programs in a wide range of sub- 
jects. The engineer may drop in at his public library and say that he wants to 
begin the study of economics, or a lawyer may ask to be started on the study of 
the geology of his own community. Obviously the reader’s counselor is insuffi- 
ciently equipped by an undergraduate education, and his important réle in the 
community places a definite obligation upon the universities. 

Finally, we may cite the case of the young college graduate who discovers in 
Senior year that he desires more knowledge of economics, politics, and American 
history, or in some other combination of studies related to a future career in 
journalism, politics, or business. Under the new plan the University will wel- 
come the continuance of his studies by such a man even though he has no 
thought of becoming a candidate for the Ph.D. degree, and of undergoing the 
highly specialized training required to produce a professional investigator. 

During recent years many of the colleges and secondary schools have become 
dissatisfied with the specialized equipment of teachers sent to them from the 
great graduate schools. The college or secondary-school teacher may find it far 
more important to be prepared in some combination of subjects, such as history 
and literature, physics and chemistry, or psychology and sociology, than in the 
research methods of any single subject. In the Division of General Studies men 
will be encouraged to go forward with just such broad programs. 

Students carrying on programs of study sponsored by the Committee on 
General Studies may become candidates for the Master’s degree. They need not 
be candidates for any degree. Up to this time, only candidates for degrees have 
been admitted to the Graduate School. The Ph.D. is to remain a distinctly 
research degree. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PLEDGES OF THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 


In a speech made during the recent campaign in England, Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin, reports the London Times Educational 
Supplement, made the following statement with respect to education 
and the social services. 


I have urged on many audiences for many years past the responsibility of a 
citizen in a democratic country and the training he needs to exercise his free 
choice, and we think the time has come to make a forward movement in educa- 
tion. You will think naturally of the elementary schools first, and the school- 
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leaving age. I think no one would dispute that the extra year is a desirable im- 
provement, but there are obviously two points on which we all need to be satis- 
fied. The first is that the schools, including the voluntary schools, are ready and 
properly organized to take the additional number of children. Otherwise the ad- 
vantages will be thrown away. The second is that the system shall not be too 
rigid or too flexible to meet the variation of calling and occupation and con- 
ditions of employment in this country. 

The Government have put their hand to this work, and can now announce 
their intention of bringing in legislation to raise the age to fifteen, with exemp- 
tions for those in beneficial employment and in special cases for home duties. 
Going on farther we shall extend the opportunities for secondary school, for uni- 
versity education, and for education in technical schools. It is a carefully con- 
sidered program to widen the educational ladder and to secure for everyone the 
fullest opportunity. There is nothing comparable to this service in the world in 
meeting human needs and the variety of human circumstance. 

Let me just warn you of one other little inaccuracy I wish to deal with. I 
might have made a speech composed of them. It has been said during this elec- 
tion that the Government have starved the social services. So many of them are 
our own children we are not likely to starve them, but as a matter of fact, and 
notwithstanding that we have reduced the number on the unemployed register 
below the average of 1930, we are paying this year without any borrowing 
roughly £16,000,000 more for social services than the Labor Government did in 
1930. 

In view of the widespread interest in England in the improvement 
of educational facilities for children between the ages of eleven and 
fifteen, the pledges of the new government are very likely to be car- 
ried into effect. For many years the government has been seeking 
to carry out the provisions of the Hadow report, one of the most im- 
portant of which was the recommendation that the school-leaving 
age be raised to fourteen and that children between the ages of eleven 
and fourteen be provided free, compulsory education in new types of 
junior secondary schools. With respect to the present government’s 
campaign pledges, the London Times Educational Supplement makes 
the following editorial comment. 

Little time is likely to be lost by the new Government in giving effect to their 
election pledges in regard to education. All parties are anxious to see the intro- 
duction of an education bill which will enable schools, both council and non- 
provided, to pull their full weight in the completion of the Hadow scheme. 
There has been general acceptance of the proposal to make temporary building 
grants to voluntary schools, and no discordant note is likely to be heard when 
these clauses are under consideration. The problem which will rouse a good deal 
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of concern is the method of raising the school-leaving age. All sections of opinion 
are agreed on the desirability of another year at school for most children, but 
there is a good deal of divergence of view as to how it is to be brought about. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 

The promotion of professional growth in Peoria public schools — 
Superintendent E. C. Fisher, of Peoria, Illinois, has initiated a pro- 
gram to stimulate professional growth on the part of teachers in the 
Peoria school system. Every teacher in the system is assigned to a 
committee which undertakes the study of some significant educa- 
tional problem. For example, the committee on social science is ac- 
tively engaged in securing reading materials which will contribute 
to a more effective instructional program. All principals and super- 
visors are members of a “round-table group” which meets monthly 
throughout the year. During the current year this group is re- 
studying educational psychology. The topics of professional study 
at one of the schools are as follows: September, pictorial and graphic 
aids; October, object materials; November, excursions and field 
trips; December, slides, still films, and opaque projections; January, 
silent and sound motion pictures; February, collateral reading; 
March, the unit of study; April, outlining and summarizing; May, 
summary of research; June, sources of aids. 

A description of the organization and operation of a city’s school li- 
braries—The Board of Education of San Antonio, Texas, has pub- 
lished in mimeographed form a pamphlet bearing the title “Library 
Procedures.” The pamphlet is divided into four sections: “Securing 
Books,” “Physical Space,” “Functions of the School Library,” and 
“Personnel.”’ The data are so organized that a clear picture is given, 
for schools of all levels, of how books are secured, of the physical 
space provided for the libraries, of the functional use of the school 
libraries, and of the organization and duties of the library personnel. 

Correlated handwork for the primary grades ——Teachers of the first 
three grades who undertake to correlate the out-of-school experiences 
of pupils with the activities of the classroom will be interested in a 
bulletin published by the Board of Education of Chicago bearing the 
title Correlated Handwork: Grades 1-2-3. The bulletin contains de- 
tailed suggestions with respect to many kinds of projects and ac- 
tivities. The suggested activities of Grade I center largely in the 
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construction of a house and the construction of a room grocery; the 
two major projects of Grade II are the construction of a farm and 
the building of a park; the activities of Grade III have to do, in the 
main, with Chinese life and the organization of a health club. In 
addition to these major centers of interest, suggestions are made for 
a number of individual and class projects in each grade. 

A school newspaper devoted to library news——The “David Lubin 
Library News” is the title of a newspaper issued by the pupils of the 
David Lubin School, Sacramento, California. So far as we are 
aware, this is the first elementary-school newspaper dealing exclu- 
sively with items of library interest. The numbers of the paper is- 
sued to date are interestingly written and contain a wide variety of 
information about books and authors which should prove stimulat- 
ing to children. The board of editors is changed each month so that 
every pupil may have an opportunity to participate in the venture. 

A bulletin on the marking of spelling—The Elementary School 
Principals’ Spelling Committee of Minneapolis has published a bul- 
letin entitled “How To Mark Children in Spelling.” The following 
paragraphs describing the conclusions of the committee are quoted 
from a recent issue of the School Bulletin issued by the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. 

The attitude of the committee is expressed in the statement that the “impor- 
tant consideration in marking pupils in spelling is whether or not the individual 
pupil is showing progress in spelling in relation to his ability and not in relation 
to a uniform measure standard.” They suggest that, inasmuch as the value of 
spelling lies in its use in written expression, marks in spelling should not be based 
entirely on ability to write lists of words correctly. This traditional type of test 
is valuable, but in addition the pupil’s ability in contextual spelling and his ac- 
curacy in spelling in other school writing activities should be considered. 

The bulletin suggests that pupils keep three records of their spelling: (1) a 
record of their scores on list spelling tests; (2) a record of their scores on con- 
textual spelling tests (the writing of paragraphs which has interwoven into it the 
words included in spelling drills); and (3) a record of the words misspelled in 
other activities, such as letter-writing, writing of notes, and creative work. It is 
suggested that the teacher study each pupil’s spelling record as recorded in these 
three ways and ask herself, ‘““What progress has he made in relation to his stand- 
ing at the beginning of the semester? In relation to his standing of each succeed- 
ing week? In relation to his capacity to improve?” If no improvement is shown 
in the three sources, the spelling rating must be “unsatisfactory.” If there is 
improvement but weakness persists, the rating may be “improving.” If general 
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strength is maintained in relation to these three sources, the spelling rating 
should be “satisfactory.” The important consideration is whether or not the 
individual pupil is showing progress in spelling in relation to his ability and not 
in relation to a uniform measure or standard. 

Acquainting the public with the work and needs of the schools in 
Kansas City—The public schools of Kansas City, Missouri, are giv- 
ing a radio program each week. One feature of these programs is a 
six-minute address by some staff member or school official, the pur- 
pose of which is to inform the public with respect to the work and 
needs of the schools. A second feature is a program of music or pub- 
lic speaking by public-school pupils. These programs are prepared 
by the pupils in the course of their regular school work and should 
therefore give the public a concrete illustration of some of the things 
that the schools are seeking to accomplish, 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, will be held at New Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Missouri, on Wednesday evening, February 26, 1936. Alumni, former 


students, and friends of the University are most cordially invited to 
attend the dinner. Tickets, at the rate of $1.50 each, may be secured 
from Professor Robert C. Woellner, University of Chicago. 


WuHo’s WHo In Tuis IssuE 


Hots L. CASweELt, professor of education at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. James M. Lyncu, head 
of the mathematics department at the South River High School, 
South River, New Jersey. LAURA Hooper, director of elementary 
education, Newton Public Schools, Newton, Massachusetts. L. C. 
Day, superintendent of schools at South Portland, Maine. Irvinc 
R. MELBO, research director of the Department of Instruction and 
Curriculum, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, California. Ivan R. 
WATERMAN, chief of the Division of Textbooks and Publications, 
California State Department of Education. Witt1aAm C. REAVIS, 
professor of education at the University of Chicago. NELSON B. 
Henry, associate professor of education at the University of 
Chicago. 





DEVELOPING SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


NEED FOR REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Reorganization of the school’s program in order that it may con- 
tribute more significantly to the development of social understand- 
ing by the child is rather widely recognized as a pressing educational 
need. Special emphasis is being given this point in projected revi- 
sions of the secondary-school program. While this emphasis in the 
secondary school is greatly to be desired, it is important that the re- 
sponsibility of the elementary school for contributing to the same 
end be not overlooked. There are still many children who do not 
remain in school beyond the elementary grades, and the elementary 
school always enrols a considerable number of children of secondary- 
school age who are retained in the elementary grades through non- 
promotion. Even more important than these considerations is the 
fact that developing understanding of social life is not something 
that can be divided according to the administrative plan of a school 
organization. Thorough, or even acceptable, accomplishment of this 
task must be based on a plan which encompasses the entire school 
life of the child. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE CURRICULUM 

The historical background of the elementary school is such as to 
discourage any great emphasis in its program on phases of social life 
of immediate and vital concern. Accomplishing understanding of 
social life directly through a program of education had no place in 
the thoughts of the early national leaders who looked to the elemen- 
tary school as the safeguard and bulwark of democracy. Their oft- 
uttered statements of faith in universal education expressed trust in 
simple literacy rather than in direct contributions to be made by the 
school to the understanding of social issues, problems, and processes. 
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The ideal was to train all citizens in those fundamental skills which 
would make it possible for each man to follow the course of political 
events and to engage in the various activities required of a citizen. 
Mere possession of the tools needed to do these things was con- 
sidered an adequate guaranty of good citizenship. Since the pri- 
mary requisite of good citizenship was at first considered to be 
ability to read the Bible, emphasis in instruction was placed on 
developing ability to read. As other needs for effective citizenship 
were recognized, additional requirements were placed on the school, 
but faith in literacy and in the ability to figure continued to domi- 
nate the curriculum. 

Efforts to meet these additional needs, however, gave rise to 
another important concept which was to exert potent influence on 
the development of the curriculum. It came to be held that knowl- 
edge of certain bodies of facts would make for more effective citizen- 
ship. Facts of history, civics, physiology, and geography came to 
hold a place of prominence in the elementary-school curriculum al- 
most equal to that accorded the development of skills. Thus, the 
point was reached that training for citizenship was held to require 
knowledge of certain prescribed facts, as well as literacy. From these 
determinants of the curriculum developed the memorizing-reciting 
school as we know it even today, in which emphasis was placed on 
the ability to read, write, and figure at specified rates and on the 
ability to reproduce with exactness and in relative isolation dates, 
names, locations, details of events, definitions, and rules. 

During this period of emphasis in the elementary school on memo- 
ry of facts, the secondary school was being divorced somewhat from 
the concept of secondary education for the select and was being in- 
ducted into the common-school system. As the idea of a public 
secondary school evolved, emphasis came to be placed on the com- 
plementary functions of elementary and secondary schools. The ele- 
mentary school, it was emphasized, should be primarily concerned 
with developing skills and with providing for the mastery of basic 
facts and definitions that would prepare the individual to enter that 
realm of education which could be concerned with ideas, beliefs, 
principles, understandings, and appreciations—the secondary school. 
This concept persists, as is shown by the fact that a school leader of 
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national prominence, in projecting a plan for fundamental revision 
of the secondary-school curriculum, recently indicated the function of 
the elementary period of a child’s training as that of giving com- 
mand over important tools which the race has discovered. This 
division of function, emphasized by the persons guiding the develop- 
ment of secondary schools, has perpetuated the historical idea of the 
elementary school as a place primarily for developing the ability to 
read, write, and figure and for providing for the mastery of a speci- 
fied body of facts and definitions. 


INFLUENCES ACTING TO CHANGE CONCEPT OF 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL FUNCTION 

Some headway has been made, however, in accomplishing a broad- 
ened concept of the function of the elementary school. The most 
significant contribution in this direction has grown out of the de- 
mand expressed through the progressive-education movement for 
the all-round development of the child. Insistence on consideration 
of the capacities, abilities, needs, and interests of the child have 
shown that education of the elementary-school child consists, or 
should consist, in a great deal more than the development of ability to 
read, write, and figure and the memorization of facts of history, 
geography, physiology, and civics. Asa result, there has been a tend- 
ency—not generally followed in public-school systems, it is true, 
but nevertheless a significant tendency—to look on the function of 
the elementary school as including the development of the creative 
abilities of children. 

Another influence which has tended to weaken the concept of the 
function of the elementary school as primarily concerned with skills 
and facts is the increasing recognition that skills and facts are not 
mastered apart from attitudes, understandings, appreciations, mean- 
ings, and ideas. It has come to be recognized that, if children are 
taught to read, they have to read about something and that the atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and understandings developed in the process 
are of importance. Consequently, there is an increasing inclination 
to look to the elementary school for the beginning of the develop- 
ment of skills which will be continued in the secondary school. The 
time may be not far distant when the development of desirable 
generalized controls of conduct will be looked on as the primary 
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function of all phases of the educational program and when skills 
and knowledge will be considered at all points the component ele- 
ments of such controls. 

These influences, in conjunction with the renewed interest of the 
public in elementary schools, evidenced since school expenditures 
have been pinching, and in combination with the increasing social 
emphasis on education, make it especially pertinent to consider the 
contribution which may be made in the elementary school to the 
development of social understanding. 


INADEQUACY OF EFFORTS TO REVISE CURRICULUM 


Certain efforts at revision of the curriculum to accomplish this end 
have already been made. Fusion of the social studies, the develop- 
ment of integrated programs, the organization of courses of study on 
a unit basis, and the inclusion of new economic and social materials 
in the curriculum are designed to move in this direction. In spite of 
these developments, however, the school program, as it generally 
functions at the present time, almost wholly ignores the development 
of real social understanding. Efforts in curriculum development 
have done a great deal to give the pupil opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, but, so far as social life is concerned, the curriculum remains 
academic. 

Units of work listed in the social studies in many schools described , 
as “progressive” sound not a whit like the activities in which a per- 
son would engage if he were really undertaking to find out about 
social life as it is actually lived. ‘Living in a Temperate Lowland,” 
“Indians,” “Life in Ancient Egypt,” “Living in Mountainous Re- 
gions” are typical titles of units. In such units what emphasis is 
found on developing real understanding of social life? The best 
single source for determining the answer to this question is the 
material with which the tests on these units deal. Do the tests give 
recognition to the development of social understanding as a primary 
objective? The following items of information are required by a test, 
given as an example to teachers, on a unit widely favored in progres- 
sive social studies. 


1. The country receiving the largest amount of coal from the United States. 
2. The industry which uses the largest amount of coal mined in the United 
States. 

















DEVELOPING SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING 


. The part of the world’s coal reserve in the United States. 
. The four states leading in production of bituminous coal. 
. The source of greatest peril to the lives of miners. 
. The name of the gas which forms in coal mines. 
. Four by-products of coal. 
. The name of the most important grade of coal. 
. The grade of coal that cannot be used to make coke to smelt metals. 
10. Whether or not coal has been an important factor in the development 
of the United States. 
11. What countries of Europe are the largest producers of coal. 
12. Whether hand or machine tools are generally used today in mining. 
13. Thenumber of years in which it is estimated the coal supply of the United 
States will be exhausted. 
14. The importance of power in manufacturing. 
15. The relative merits of oil and coal as fuels for steamships. 
16. The relative permanent value of water and coal as sources of power. 
17. Steps that have been taken in the past ten years to conserve our coal 
supply. 
18. The relation of supply of coal to national standing. 


oo ON AN SW 


This test could have been given on any study of the topic of coal in 
the most traditional geography course. Memory of facts would see 
any pupil safely through the test. No questions require the drawing 
of inferences. Does an understanding enter of the great conflicts of 
individual and social values that have surrounded mining for genera- 
tions? Units of work generally are still a considerable distance from 
social realities. 

The inadequacy of much work of this type appears to arise from 
two sources. Examination of these sources will serve as important 
guides in endeavoring to develop in the elementary school a curricu- 
lum which will contribute more significantly to understanding of 
social life. : 

In the first place, the concept of what is involved in social under- 
standing appears to be inadequate. Social understanding, in con- 
trast with the ideas that appear to be basic to the efforts of the 
authors of these units, means more than mere acquaintance with 
facts about social life, especially facts set forth in academic surround- 
ings. It means more than ability to state generalizations frequently 
used by specialists in the social studies. It means more than having 
an interest in various forms of primitive life and knowing something 
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of the contribution made by these forms of life to modern civiliza- 
tion. Social understanding means knowing and feeling how our life 
as a group is actually lived, being able to recognize and to identify 
the forces in conflict in determining social procedures, knowing how 
these procedures move forward, and being inclined to participate in 
them. Such understanding cannot be developed by sitting in the 
classroom and studying about Eskimos and life in temperate low- 
lands. The social world about the child must be opened up to him in 
its realities through opportunity by firsthand experience and obser- 
vation to see many aspects of group life in operation, to participate 
in the activities of a variety of groups, and to enrich this experience 
through the recorded experiences of others. The child must come to 
intellectual and emotional grip with the actual functioning of social 
life. This opportunity the elementary school must provide if it is to 
develop that social understanding which involves both knowing and 
feeling and which leads to action. Social understanding of this kind 
is of real significance. 

In the second place, these efforts have in general accepted the 
present framework of the curriculum and have endeavored to achieve 
improvement by the introduction of new economic and social mate- 
rials within that framework or by the addition of subjects or units. 
Both these procedures are accompanied by unfortunate results. The 
introduction of new economic and social materials into the present 
pattern tends to result in adding to the present offering that many 
more facts, principles, and definitions to be memorized and recited. 
There is not involved the broadening of the experiences of boys and 
girls which is essential to accomplishment of the desired end. The 
addition of subjects and units is a procedure of long standing, the 
shortcomings of which have been pointed out many times. When 
this procedure is considered in connection with the development of 
social understanding, the greatest shortcoming is the tendency to 
separate fundamental subject matter from problems and issues of 
social significance. This difficulty is well illustrated by the develop- 
ment of high-school courses in problems of American democracy. 
The Industrial Revolution and the guild system are not employed, 
along with materials of immediate significance and firsthand expe- 
rience, as a means of developing understanding of the labor situation 
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in the city or state but are given an academic setting in courses in 
history. Later in the course on problems current materials and, 
occasionally, firsthand experiences are employed in a study of labor 
problems. This sequence creates a gap which serves to separate 
fundamental subject matter from the problems and issues where it is 
of primary significance. This procedure accounts to a great extent 
for the continued failure of the subject matter of the social sciences 
to function in improving citizenship and for the tendency of courses 
such as problems of American democracy to be superficial in nature. 


BUILDING A CURRICULUM TO DEVELOP SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING 
REQUIRES NEW PROCEDURES 


It appears, then, that the building of an educational program 
which may reasonably be expected to contribute significantly to 
development of social understanding will require procedures funda- 
mentally different from those that have been employed in developing 
the current program. The procedure of compromise upon which the 
existing program is based—compromises with the demands of logi- 
cally organized subject matter, compromises between the various 
subjects, and compromises with traditions—must be cast aside. In 
place of fhe patchwork which has resulted from these compromises, 
a major ‘controlling plan must be set up in which the scope of the 
curriculum will be defined with consistency and in which due consid- 
eration will be given to the demands of society upon the school for 
developing understanding of the various phases of group life. This 
comprehensive plan should look to social life for its major points of 
reference and emphasis. It should provide for the organization of 
the curriculum around phases of social life that are functional in 
nature. Opportunity should be provided through the plan of organ- 
ization for the child to be introduced to all the important areas of 
activity in real life and for his gradual induction, starting in the ele- 
mentary school and continuing through the secondary school, into 
participation in these activities. 

What procedure will accomplish such a fundamental social orien- 
tation of the educational program presents one of the challenging 
problems of curriculum development. It is possible that the ap- 
proach of the cultural anthropologist to study of social life may be 
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suggestive. The need in such studies is to avoid a piecemeal attack 
which overlooks the wholeness of a given culture and the intricate 
interrelations of its many aspects. At the same time, it is necessary 
to reduce such studies to a basis that will provide for an orderly pro- 
cedure which guarantees that all aspects of a culture are considered 
and which permits objective treatment. This need for dealing with 
social life as a functioning concern and, at the same time, providing 
an orderly plan of attack which encourages thoroughness and objec- 
tivity is essentially the same problem faced by the curriculum worker 
in endeavoring to give the curriculum a fundamental social orienta- 
tion. The approach of the cultural anthropologist is suggested by 
the following statement from Middletown. 

There are, after all, despite infinite variations in detail, not so many major 
kinds of things that people do. Whether in an Arunta village in Central Aus- 
tralia or in our own seemingly intricate institutional life of corporations, divi- 
dends, coming-out parties, prayer meetings, Freshmen, and Congress, human 
behavior appears to consist in variation upon a few major lines of activity: 
getting the material necessities for food, clothing, shelter; mating; initiating 
the young into the group habits of thought and behavior; and so on.? 


These “major lines of activity’? may be looked on as functional 


phases of social life. 

This point of view suggests that a direct analysis of group life 
might indicate certain functional phases of such permanence as to 
warrant their use as a basis of curriculum orientation. Study of 
group life shows that there are certain major centers about which the 
activities of individuals and the plans and problems of the group 
tend to cluster. These centers tend to persist and to be common for 
all organized groups. For example, certain of the activities of primi- 
tive tribes tend to center in protection of the lives and the property 
of the group. In civilized group life protection of life.and property is 
also an important function, about which many activities cluster and 
from which a group of related problems and issues arise. Since these 
centers or functional phases of social life represent points about 
which real life-activities tend to gather and organize, it seems rea- 
sonable that a curriculum which is concerned with preparing children 
to participate effectively in the activities of social life should use 


t Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown, pp. 3-4. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1929. 
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these functional phases of social life as points for emphasis and orien- 
tation in outlining the curriculum. As the individual develops an 
understanding of the efforts to discharge these functions in the past, 
an appreciation of the problems of the present, and ability to antici- 
pate somewhat the problems of the future, and as he actually partici- 
pates in the discharge of the functions in the present, he will develop 
that social understanding which makes him an effective member of 
the social group, participating satisfactorily.in the many activities 
required of him. In this way the program of the school does not stop 
at merely providing contact and acquaintance with phases of cul- 
ture, as is the prevalent procedure at the present time. Rather, em- 
phasis is placed on the relations of knowledge, facts, and principles 
to social situations in which they are continuously used. 

A plan of organization of this type would provide a spinal column 
of such social, political, and economic significance as to vitalize the 
entire curriculum and to make the whole school program contribute 
ultimately to development of effective social understanding and to 
participation in the activities of social life. Organization of the 
curriculum would not be required in terms of the past or the present 
or the future alone, but that vital element, a functional phase of 
social life, would be employed which ties the three together in mean- 
ingful relationships. 

Attack on the problem from some such approach as that outlined 
will eliminate artificial distinctions between the elementary and the 
secondary school and will provide a common center of reference 
about which the curriculum throughout the common-school period 
may be projected. In this way the development of an educational 
program that makes adequate provision for developing understand- 
ing of social life may, at the same time, further the development of a 
unified program of general education that gives due regard to the 
continuous nature of the child’s experience and growth. 








WHAT IS THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL? 


JAMES M. LYNCH 
South River High School, South River, New Jersey 


Carelessness in the use of terminology is undoubtedly one of the 
chief causes of confusion in educational writings and discussions. 
There seems to be what amounts almost to a fear of definition. One 
investigator found thirteen different programs called ‘‘supervised 
study”’; another claims that, because of the wide variability in junior 
high schools, the junior high school cannot be defined at present; 
and proponents of the activity school insist that “activity school” 
cannot be defined, that such a school can only be described. 

There is considerable confusion between the activity school and 
what is frequently called the “progressive school.” Many writers 
use the terms interchangeably. The type of school defined by Fer- 
riére’ as the “‘activity school,” for instance, is termed by Rugg? the 
“child-centered school,” the “new school,” and the ‘progressive 
school.”” Mearns considers that Ferriére’s definition comes nearest 
to giving the essence of the activity school, but in his own books, 
Creative Youth? and Creative Power,* Mearns speaks of the activity 
school as the “‘new school,” the ‘“‘progressive school,”’ and the “‘crea- 
tive school.” Kilpatrick, who some years ago made famous the term 
“purposeful-project” curriculum,’ now substitutes the term “‘ac- 

t Adolph Ferriére, The Activity School. Translated by F. Dean Moore and F. C. 
Wooton. New York: John Day Co., 1927. 

2 Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker, The Child-centered School: An Appraisal of the 
New Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1928. 

3 Hughes Mearns, Creative Youth. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1925. 

4 Hughes Mearns, Creative Power. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., 1929. 

5 William Heard Kilpatrick, “The Project Method,” Teachers College Record, XIX 
(September, 1918), 319-35. 
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tivity curriculum”! to designate the same thing. Hissong? draws 
heavily on the works of Cobb, Dewey, Rugg, Naumburg, and Pratt, 
all of whom constantly employ the term ‘‘progressive school,” and 
on the writings of Marietta Johnson, who calls her school the “‘School 
of Organic Education.” A committee of the National Society for the 
Study of Education’ concluded that it could not tell exactly where 
the activity program stopped and progressive education began. 

The trouble is caused by the class name “‘progressive.”’ To try to 
find out where “activity school” ends and “progressive school’”’ be- 
gins is like trying to determine where the term “‘chair’’ stops and the 
term “furniture” begins. “Progressive school” is a much broader 
term than ‘‘activity school”; it includes more and other factors than 
education through spontaneous, creative child activities. Thus, a 
consolidated school equipped with motion-picture machines, a li- 
brary, musical instruments, athletic facilities, etc., is a progressive 
school when compared with a one-room school in which there is a 
single textbook curriculum under a strictly formal “hearer-of- 
lessons” type of teacher. Individualized-instruction, socialized-reci- 
tation, and supervised-study schools are all progressive in the sense 
that they are, or attempt to be, improvements over the traditional 
recitation type of school. The term ‘‘progressive”’ is enveloping and 
extensive; it covers all the proposed remedies for the defects in tradi- 
tional teaching method. In other words, there is no point at which 
progressive education ends and the activity program begins: all activ- 
ity schools may be classified as progressive schools, but not all pro- 
gressive schools are activity schools. 

Another difficulty is found in the meaning of the word “activity” 
itself. As some writers use the word, it means everything in general 
and nothing in particular: directed activity, supplementary activity, 
sense-training activity, free activity, co-operative activity, activi- 
ties as means, activities as ends, purposive activity, any kind of ac- 


t William H. Kilpatrick, “Definition of the Activity Movement Today,” The 
Activity Movement, pp. 45-76. Thirty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1934. 

2 Clyde Hissong, The Activity Movement. Educational Psychology Monographs, No. 
30. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1932. 


3 The Activity Movement. Prepared by the Society’s Committee on the Activity 
Movement. Thirty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1934. 
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tivity. Franklin Bobbitt,’ for example, says, in effect, that any kind 
of school work is an activity. “Drill is activity. All memorization of 
information by any method whatever is mental activity. No curric- 
ulum has ever been invented that was not an activity curriculum.” 
He then lists a finely graded series of types of activity curriculums, 
ranging from what he calls the “traditional academic activities” 
type to the type “that sets up activity as its objective.” 

Describing the first type, he writes: ‘““These traditional academic 
activities are, however, abstracted from their settings and mastered 
by the child in isolation from the main currents of his life. The ac- 
tivities seem to him alien, artificial, and irrelevant.” He proceeds to 
show how the trend has been toward activities which are less artifi- 
cial and which have more meaning in the daily life of the child; how 
extra-curriculum activities came into the schools. ‘“These so-called 
‘extra-curriculum activities’ seem to be more genuine, more human, 
and closer to life because they involve active purposing, planning, 
and participation in the current life of the school, home, and com- 
munity.” They did not, however, affect the mode of teaching the 
older subjects; they were simply additional subjects that ran paral- 
lel to the conventional courses and left them as formal in character 
as before. The next step was the employment of activities to intro- 
duce and to supplement the teaching of the formal subjects. This 
type of activity curriculum “‘is a change of methods, not of objectives.” 
The final type in the series Bobbitt describes as follows: 

It is the kind that has moved on to the further conception that both the ob- 
jective and the method of education should be activity. It does not aim at 
subject matter, but at life properly lived. It aims not at the academic mastery 
of information and skills but rather at a continuity of high-grade human living. 
It aims not at static factors of the personality but at a continuity of human 
behavior It is the type that represents both the logical and the practical 
culmination of the current trend. Each of the series of types, beyond the first, 
is a step in the direction of this last one. 


If the traditional school, the extra-curriculum—activity school, the 
supplementary-activity school, and the activity-curriculum school 
described by Bobbitt are all activity schools, then obviously the word 


* Franklin Bobbitt, “The Trend of the Activity Curriculum,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXV (December, 1934), 257-66. 
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“activity”? cannot be used to characterize any one of them. In order 
that ambiguity may be avoided, a name which characterizes any one 
of them must be a word standing for some trait in which it is unlike 
the others, not a trait which all have in common. 

The outstanding characteristics of the schools of Bobbitt’s first 
type, schools in which adult knowledges and skills are “abstracted 
from their settings and mastered by the child in isolation from the 
main currents of his life,” were their cruelty and artificiality. Re- 
formers sought to make school work less gloomy and to bring about 
conditions in which interest in work would supersede the rod as a 
means of discipline. Comenius introduced pictures and familiar 
words in the textbooks; Pestalozzi brought the objects themselves 
into the classroom; Froebel and his followers stressed the value of 
play in learning; Montessori emphasized the value of liberty; and, 
as a result of the efforts of modern progressive leaders, music, art, 
libraries, gymnasiums, motion-picture machines, rest periods, study 
periods, individual instruction, socialized recitations, etc., are now 
found in schoolrooms. 

Nevertheless, artificiality, neatly retailored and scientifically mod- 
ernized, remained in the schools to realize in a better way the old 
primary aim of mastery of so much reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, geography, and history within a certain specified time. No 
matter how simple, interesting, and sensitive to child life, school 
tasks remained external requirements, as unnatural a substitute for 
the activities of daily living as had been Latin grammar and dog- 
matic religious instruction—pleasurable perhaps, certainly better 
than a stern master and a rod, but in many cases of no immediate 
use to the pupil. 

Parker and Dewey, Meriam, Collings, and Johnson, and the more 
recent exponents of the same brand of educational practice, now re- 
ferred to as the “activity school,” followed a different road to re- 
form. Instead of attempting to make traditional learning more hu- 
mane, they aimed to make natural human behavior more intelligent, 
to secure development in the child by helping him to express him- 
self. They called attention to the kinds of playing, observing, con- 
versing, and making of things that go on outside the school and to 
the learning that develops through these activities. Accordingly, 
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they based their school program on what children would do naturally 
if there were no schools. 

The school then becomes a place where children carry on—explore; 
converse; play games; build boats, kites, electric bells, aeroplane 
models; draw; paint; and form groups in order to produce a play— 
as they would in a world of their own. In other words, the school is 
a continuation of preschool life. The function of the teacher is to 
guide children to do better those things in which they engage natural- 
ly. Reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and history are learned 
just as talking is learned, as means to the realization of desired ends; 
they are modes of procedure into which everyday experiences develop 
because of their value in satisfying needs. 

It is evident at once, therefore, that the proponents of such an 
educational program consider needs, special aptitudes, and self- 
expression the primary concerns in genuine learning. Consequently, 
activities constitute the whole of school life. It is this feature which 
distinguishes their practices from those of all other progressive 
schools and which has been singled out in naming their schools ‘“‘activ- 
ity schools.” 

When similarities and differences are taken into account, it seems 
that the genus of a definition of the activity school is “progressive 
school” and the differentia is ‘faith in education through natural, 
purposeful, creative enterprises.’ The definition, then, would read 
as follows: The activity school is a progressive school in which the 
learning process is directed through the spontaneous, creative activi- 
ties of children. 














WHAT ABOUT SCHOOL FAILURES? 





LAURA HOOPER 
Public Schools, Newton, Massachusetts 


Do children fail, or has the school, in its effort to establish uniform 
grade standards, failed to recognize individual differences in ability 
to achieve? A recent study of failing pupils in Grades I and IT in the 
schools of Meriden, Connecticut, raises questions relating to the 
school’s responsibility for failure. In 1934-35 there were 199 re- 
peaters in Grades I and II of the Meriden schools. In an attempt to 
get at the reasons for failure, facts were gathered relating to the in- 
telligence, the physical status, and the handedness of each child; the 
age at which he entered Grade I; the grades repeated; father’s occu- 
pation; and the teacher’s reasons for failure. One hundred and forty- 
five children were given physical examinations, intelligence tests were 
given to ninety-four, and the teachers made special reports on ninety- 
nine cases. 

A picture of the physical status of the group was drawn from 
records of physical examinations. Among the 145 children who were 
examined, there were 41 children without physical defects, 14 with 
hearing defects, 9 with defects of vision, 3 with strabismus, 19 suf- 
fering from malnutrition, 3 from obesity, 20 with enlarged tonsils, 
18 with adenoids, 3 with birth injuries, 4 with chronic otitis media, 
11 having poor muscular co-ordination, 2 with deviated septums, 
and 2 with heart murmurs. Thirty children had two or more defects. 
Of these, seventeen had two defects, ten had three defects, one had 
four, and two had five. These children are called “‘failures.’’ Have 
they failed or has the school failed because it has not provided a pro- 
gram that makes it possible for children with limited physical ca- 
pacity to progress at the rates of speed which are normal for them? 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale was 
given to 94 children. The intelligence quotients ranged from 64 to 
106. Eight children had intelligence quotients above 100. Twenty- 
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nine children had intelligence quotients between 90 and 106; 38 
children, quotients between 80 and go; 20 children, quotients be- 
tween 70 and 80; and 7 children, quotients below 70. On the whole, 
the group was limited in mental capacity, and for this reason they 
would be expected to proceed slowly with abstract learning. A pro- 
gram fitted to their intellectual needs would necessarily provide for 
a late introduction of abstract symbols, such as are called for in 
reading, writing, and numbers; for a prolonged period in which to 
master the minimum amounts of skills in reading, writing, and figur- 
ing; and for many experiences calling for the use of these skills. Some 
of these children, it may be expected, will only be beginning to grasp 
the meaning of these symbols at eight and nine years of age. In the 
meantime they should be gaining in life-experience and developing 
physically, socially, and emotionally. If these children have been 
placed in schoolrooms with six-year pupils who in experience and in 
physical status are normal children for their chronological age, is it 
not the school rather than the child that has failed? If the program 
of the school is to be built around the needs of children, will not the 
school provide opportunity for the children whose mental develop- 
ment is slow to take the beginning steps in reading, writing, and 
figuring in Grade II or even in Grade III? 

The occupations of the fathers of the group indicated somewhat 
limited home backgrounds. The data secured on sixty-eight cases 
are given in Table I. As the occupations of the fathers indicate finan- 
cial conditions incapable of providing a broad background of experi- 
ence, such as is provided by travel, books, etc., it becomes the school’s 
responsibility to make up for the lack. Have the schools failed to 
provide for the enrichment of experience which is necessary for prog- 
ress in school subjects? 

A large number of the failing pupils had had kindergarten experi- 
ence. Of sixty-four cases reporting, forty-eight had attended kinder- 
garten. Of seventy-four cases reporting the grade repeated, seventy 
were repeating or had repeated Grade I. Seven of these pupils had 
repeated Grades I and II, one had twice repeated Grade I, and one 
child had repeated kindergarten and Grades I and II. Is the school 
providing for the continuous development of these children? If repe- 
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tition of a grade simply means a repetition of experience, will not a 
complete sense of failure result? 

The reasons assigned by the teachers for the failures of the pupils 
are shown in Table II. It is interesting to compare the physical 
reasons mentioned by the teachers with the difficulties uncovered in 
the physical examinations. Though there were fourteen children 
with defective hearing, not one classroom teacher mentioned this 
defect as a possible cause of failure. There were twenty cases of en- 
larged tonsils, but this difficulty was mentioned only three times in 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION OF FATHERS OF 
SIXTY-EIGHT FAILING PUPILS 














Occupation Monier of Occupation snp 
Fathers Fathers 

Factory worker............. 20 Factory superintendent...... I 
RCATIIE OEE oe 5 Wik o sa oe 5 Furniture dealer............ I 
Day laborer 5 Gas-company worker........ i 
Dt oa eae eRe 3 IMSUTANCE RENE. «6:06.50 <005 r 
Sand buffer 3 MMRPBBI IN ote oa. oneness: cue atwiatel era ais I 
Mo ctein ares eae 3 PUI oo oie a0. 0a eis suo tele wins I 
rn 2) ne es i oe Pet 2 POSt-OMICE CLOT <2. 0550 wc I 
Restaurant worker.......... 2 RAE MANOD Sic esate cre siscs iy; svsinisius I 
OGHBAREDS. 5:5 /5:5(0:5.0's 6.0 slo bisa 2 NSU IRRIR ado se. ose, 9:50 sists I 
DEUCE TIVE as 6535.05 sass sve 2 SSNOO DOUSRER 5 0555.5 wig eee sicn’s I 
Assistant foreman.......... I TARICAD GYIVOR <5 3.6 65.0.5 05% I 
PANIIT 05 sfaversse csiare arc awien I Telephone operator......... I 
MOEN siie halen eens ROR SRS RS I MWHEMPIOVESO « «...5.5.5:e:0i9 essie eo 5 
COMtPACHOE: 6556 o5 5s Sees ens I 

MOLAM EY. cisccisislaroeanitasace 68 

















the teachers’ reports. These discrepancies would seem to indicate 
that the results of physical examinations are not made use of by 
teachers in making their program plans. 

Many of the causes of failure listed by the teachers indicate un- 
favorable attitudes on the part of pupils. Do teachers know why 
these attitudes exist? Do they go beyond the classroom into the 
neighborhood or, more important still, into the home to find out why 
children are disinterested, careless, shy, babyish? If these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative, then the school has not failed. 

Teachers are conscious, apparently, of mental and scholastic diffi- 
culties. Are they planning programs which will allow each child to 
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move at his own rate of speed? Are second-grade and third-grade 
teachers prepared to teach first-grade reading to the few who pro- 
gress slowly? One teacher reported: ‘‘His trouble was mostly visual, 


TABLE II 


REASONS GIVEN BY TEACHERS FOR FAILURE OF 199 PUPILS IN GRADES 
I AND II AND FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF EACH REASON 








Frequency Ressan Frequency 


R ; : 
nnn of Mention of Mention 





Physical factors: Social and emotional factors— 
Poor health 14 continued: 
13 


Lack of application 


Enlarged tonsils 
— of kindergarten train- 


Accident 
Underweight 
Adenoids 
Defective speech 
Easily exhausted 
Heart trouble 


eg of playmates 
Mother deserted family.... 
Only child 
Parents separated 
Paralysis of arm and leg... Parents too proud to accept 
Slow physical development. help 
Social and emotional factors: Poor attitude 
Poor attendance Poor concentration 
Poor home conditions Spoiled 
Use of foreign language in Too — attention from 
parent: 
Mischievousness 6 Mental and faibiionic factors: 
Excessive shyness Slow to learn 
Frequent moving of family. Low mentality 
Lack of ambition Reading difficulties 
Inattentive Brothers and sisters slow. . . 
Lack of interest Inadequate school prepa- 
Immature ration 
Lack of care Number difficulties 
Lack of effort Poor memory 
Mother dead Handwork difficulties 
Poor social adjustment. ... Not ready for reading 
Babyish Father in insane hospital. . . 
Born in foreign country... Mother in insane hospital. . 
Mirror writer 
Child moved about to dif- Motor-minded. . oid 
ferent homes Parents of low mentality. . 
Repetition recommended 
by another school 
Unable to follow directions. 
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English poor 
Enunciation poor 
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I think, although his sight was normal. He copied words upside 
down or backwards. He could not recall printed words but could 
remember and recite poems.” Did this teacher make an effort to 
find the best ways of helping this mirror writer? Or was she content 
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to call the difficulty curious and to wait until greater difficulties 
arose? Have the teachers used all sources available to help them 
solve the problems of these children who are called failures? Nurses, 
doctor, visiting teacher, and supervisors are available in this school 
system. Have these workers made the teacher cognizant of the serv- 
ices which they can render? Is the teacher using the help they can 
give her in making her plans? If she is using all available sources of 
information and help, is failure necessary? 

The foregoing discussion should give some idea of the individual 
differences usually existing in a group of so-called “failures” and 
should help the reader to an understanding of the problem which 
the teacher faces in planning her program if the school is not to fail 
in its responsibility. The questions raised here must be raised by 
every teacher who keeps children rather than subject matter in 
mind. 














BOYS AND GIRLS AND CURRENT EVENTS 


L. C. DAY 
Public Schools, South Portland, Maine 


PROBLEM AND METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


We school workers in South Portland have felt, in common with 
many busy school people, that the only time available for current 
events was the very limited and elusive amount which was occa- 
sionally “left over.’’ Believing, however, that a knowledge of cur- 
rent events is important and is entitled to greater recognition, we 
have endeavored for the past two years to find out definitely how 
current events have been faring in this school system. 

Early in the calendar years of 1934 and 1935 a multiple-choice 
test of our own devising was given to approximately eighteen hun- 
dred pupils in Grade VI and above, including high school postgradu- 
ate pupils. The test involves the identification of persons and events 
figuring prominently in the news of the preceding year. There are 
fifty questions, and the rare perfect score is fifty. An attempt is 
made to have the questions reasonably distributed through several 
fields of interest, although the emphasis is somewhat on politics 
and economics, twenty selections being in these two fields. Six 
selections are made in the field of science, and six are designed to 
show the influence of the radio. Two to five references are made in 
each of the fields of popular literature, sports, motion pictures, and 
crime, and a few questions may be classed as current general knowl- 
edge. The following are typical test items. 


The Saar Basin is in— 


(1) Canada (2) Europe (3) South America (3 
“America’s Cup” is an award in the field of— 
(1) horse racing (2) golfing (3) yachting ‘3 


The Townsend Plan concerns— 
(1) old-age pensions (2) power development (3) subsistence home- 
steads ( ) 
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We have sought, through study of the test results, to obtain 
answers particularly to the following questions: (1) How do the 
pupils in different grades compare in their knowledge of current 
events? (2) How do boys and girls compare in their knowledge of 
current events? (3) How does current-events knowledge vary in 
different classrooms of the same grade? (4) How do different types 
of instruction affect the pupils’ knowledge of current events? 

The test results in both elementary school and high school have 
been used in secking answers to the first two questions, while for 
answers to the last two only the results in the elementary grades are 
referred to. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CURRENT EVENTS IN DIFFERENT GRADES 
The grade medians for the two years that the tests have been 
given are shown in Table I. These indicate to some extent the differ- 


TABLE I 


MEDIAN SCORES BY GRADES ON TESTS OF CURRENT 
EVENTS GIVEN IN 1934 AND 1935 

















MEDIAN SCORE 
GRADE 
1934 1935 
25 27 
29 30 
34 32 
36 34 
4° 35 
42 37 
MEO aut 6 5, Sa cae se pom aia 44 42 
WOStRTOAUALE 66.5.5 sis eo 47 43 











ences in the knowledge of current events possessed by pupils in the 
different grades. The 1935 test proved to be somewhat more diffi- 
cult than the 1934 test for all levels except Grades VI and VII, 
where the former was slightly easier. From the results of the two 
years’ tests combined, one may generalize that the median sixth- 
grade pupil should identify correctly one-half of the test items and 
that the median high-school Senior should know 86 per cent. Time 
and maturity count, and apparently the postgraduate student may 
be expected to know about go per cent of the items. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF CURRENT EVENTS POSSESSED BY 
BOYS AND GIRLS 

The data in Table II show that the knowledge of current events 
possessed by the boys was generally superior to that of the girls. 
The boys led in all four high-school classes and in the postgraduate 
group. In the elementary-school grades the boys excelled in eight- 
een rooms, the girls in four, and the two groups had an equal stand- 
ing in four other rooms. The girls as a group equaled the boys in 
Grade VII. 

In 1934 detailed comparisons of boys and girls were made only 
in the high school. The boys excelled in every class, as they did in 


TABLE II 


MEDIAN SCORES OF 897 BOYS AND go2 GIRLS ON 
TEST OF CURRENT EVENTS GIVEN IN 1935 








MEDIAN SCORE 





Boys Girls 





28 24 
29 29 
34 31 
36 32 
37 32 
4° 35 
at 4° 
45 41 











the year 1935. The mean score for high-school boys in 1934 was 
41.9, and the mean score for the girls was 38.8, a difference of 3.1. 
The closest competition was among the postgraduates, with boys 
and girls only two points apart, while the greatest difference was in 
the Freshman class, where the means were 34.4 for the girls and 
41.5 for the boys. 

Evidence of the boys’ superiority was also given by the perfect 
scores. In 1934 sixteen perfect scores were earned in Grades IX- 
XII, inclusive, and all but one of these were made by boys. The 
one girl making a perfect score was a high-school Senior. In 1935 
perfection was apparently more difficult to attain, but the one 
perfect score was made by a boy, a postgraduate student. There 
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were a number of scores of 49, but Anthony Adverse or the newly- 
elected senator from Maine marred a record which otherwise would 
have again been perfect for a small group comprised chiefly of boys. 

Boys often tend to aberrate more than girls academically, as well 
as in other ways. If the first prize goes to a boy, so also may the 
booby. In the current-events test, however, in practically all grades 
the lowest scores were made by girls. The lowest-scoring girl aver- 
aged three points below the lowest-scoring boy, this difference being 
about the same as the average divergence between the medians. 
The most outstanding divergence between low scores appeared in 
1935 for the high-school Juniors, where the lowest-scoring girl 
stood six points below the lowest-scoring boy. 


VARIATION IN KNOWLEDGE OF CURRENT EVENTS IN 
DIFFERENT CLASSROOMS OF THE SAME GRADE 

Twenty-seven elementary-school rooms with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 915 were studied. When comparisons were made between 
different rooms in the same grade, it was found that the pupils’ 
knowledge of current events varied greatly. The class medians in 
ten sixth-grade rooms ranged from 22 to 35, compared with a city- 
wide median of 27. Nine seventh-grade rooms ranged from 23 to 
34, with a city median of 30. Eight eighth-grade rooms ranged from 
26 to 36, with a city median of 32. The range of knowledge in differ- 
ent rooms of the same grade is further shown by the fact that the 
best sixth-grade room had a median score of 35, which was exactly 
the median for the high-school Sophomore class. The best seventh- 
grade room, not quite so outstanding, nevertheless attained the 
high-school Freshman median of 34, while the best eighth-grade 
class median of 36 ranked half way between the Sophomore median 
(35) and the Junior median (37). 

Since it was recognized that differences in group ability played a 
part in these variations in classroom standing, an “expected score”’ 
was devised as a check on the actual earned scores. The expected 
score was obtained by multiplying the city median score for a 
given grade by the median intelligence quotient of the class and 
dividing the product by 100. For example, the city median for 
Grade VII (30) times the median intelligence quotient of Room A 
(107), divided by 100, equals an expected score of 32. Such a meas- 
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ure has statistical limitations, but it gives reasonable weight to the 
element of ability and, when compared with the actual score, indi- 
cates to the teacher approximately how her group measures up to 
its possibilities. 

Eight of the twenty-seven class groups under consideration ex- 
ceeded their expected scores, the excess ranging from one to eleven 
points, with a median excess of two. Five classes exactly attained 
their expected scores, while fourteen fell short by one to five points. 
The greatest excess occurred in the case of the highest-scoring sixth- 
grade group, which attained a median of 35 with an expected score 
of only 24. The greatest deficiency occurred in the case of the low- 
scoring seventh-grade group, which had a median of 23 compared 
with an expected score of 28. Most of the expected-score deficiencies, 
however, were small, the median and the mode (seven cases) being 1. 

It may be said, in summary, that, while a majority of the groups 
approximated their expected scores, there were enough groups which 
varied perceptibly above or below to indicate that important factors 
other than ability played a part. Superior instruction or environ- 
mental opportunity proved helpful to some groups, and lack of in- 


struction or opportunity handicapped others. 

In the next section of this article some of the instructional factors 
playing a part in the results are discussed, but consideration of 
environmental factors will be reserved for a future study. 


EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF INSTRUCTION ON 
KNOWLEDGE OF CURRENT EVENTS 

The elementary-school course of study has left the method of 
current-events instruction largely to the teacher. In the 1935 study 
of test results special attention was given to the relation of types of 
instruction to proficiency in the tests. 

The materials and general methods used by the twenty-seven 
teachers in Grades VI, VII, and VIII may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) systematic instruction using chiefly newspaper clippings 
(eight teachers); (2) systematic instruction using current-events 
periodical (four teachers); (3) informal, irregular instruction, (a) 
using newspaper clippings (eight teachers), (b) without clippings 
or periodical (six teachers), and (c) practically no provision for 
current events (one teacher). 
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The time given to current events was also variable. Thirteen 
teachers set aside definite weekly periods ranging in length from ten 
to fifty minutes, the median being thirty. Seven devoted twenty 
to thirty minutes a week rather irregularly to current events, the 
time often varying from week to week. The remaining teachers, 
except for the instructor who practically omitted current events, 
gave the subject more or less casual treatment, discussing news 
items as they might be associated with class work in history or 
geography. 

It is difficult to discover definite relations between the test results 
and the various instructional procedures, but the following tenden- 
cies were observed. 

1. Current-events knowledge tended to be somewhat above the 
average if instruction was regular and definite. This tendency may 
best be shown by comparing the scores of the pupils taught by the 
three methods with their expected scores. The pupils receiving 
regular instruction through the use of clippings exceeded their ex- 
pected scores by a mean of 1.93; the pupils receiving regular instruc- 
tion through the use of periodicals exceeded their expected scores 
by a mean of 0.89; but the group receiving informal instruction with 
or without clippings fell short of their expected score by a mean of 
2.3%. 

The materials used did not appear to make so much difference as 
the manner in which they were used. Newspaper clippings, when 
systematically used, were somewhat more effective than a current- 
events periodical, but a teacher is much more likely to treat current 
events systematically if she has a periodical. All teachers using a 
periodical gave systematic instruction, while only half of those de- 
pending on clippings had definite programs. 

The value of systematic instruction is further emphasized by 
comparing the outstanding sixth-grade room which far exceeded its 
expected score and the low-scoring seventh-grade room which fell 
far below. In the former room clippings were used in an organized 
manner for a consistent half-hour a week; in the latter neither a 
periodical nor clippings were used, and discussion was wholly inci- 
dental and informal. 

2. There was a tendency for the girls to take advantage of defi- 
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nite, systematic instruction, with either clippings or a periodical. 
Where such instruction was available, the scores of the girls more 
nearly approached those of the boys. The mean amount by which 
the scores of all boys exceeded the scores of all the girls was 3.63. In 
contrast, in the group receiving regular instruction with the use of 
clippings, the girls’ mean scores exceeded the boys’ mean scores 
by 0.44, and in the group receiving regular instruction with a periodi- 
cal the boys’ mean scores exceeded the girls’ mean scores by only 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS ON TEST OF CURRENT EVENTS 
OF THREE HIGHEST AND THREE LOWEST INTELLI- 
GENCE-QUOTIENT GROUPS 


Median Intelligence Mean Excess over 
Quotient Expected Score 


1.20. In Grade VII (with six out of nine class groups receiving 
regular instruction) the mean scores of the boys and the girls were 
identical. 

3. There was a tendency for class groups with median intelligence 
quotients above roo to fail to make scores proportionate to their 
ability. Of ten such groups, only two exceeded their expected scores, 
but of seventeen groups with median intelligence quotients of 100 
or less, six exceeded and five equaled their expected scores. A 
sampling of the high and the low intelligence-quotient groups is 
shown in Table ITI. 

4. It was disconcerting to find that the one group receiving prac- 
tically no instruction gained the grade median and exceeded its 
expected score by one point, for the implication would seem to be 
that much of the pupils’ knowledge of current events was gained 
regardless of the instruction and not because of it. On the other 
hand, the outstanding sixth-grade room and several other groups 
systematically using clippings or current-events periodicals showed 
the value of definite, regular instruction. Even if a considerable 
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amount can be learned with little or no instruction, the encouraging 
indication is that much more can be accomplished if the teaching 
of current events is made a serious, carefully organized part of the 


course of study. 
CONCLUSION 


It was the aim in these first two tests of the knowledge of current 
events to discover various conditions and influences within the 
school system. In connection with the 1936 test it is proposed to 
study particularly the influence of school and environmental situa- 
tions on a knowledge of current events. To this end the test will be 
given in several widely scattered communities representing varying 
types of educational and social opportunities. 





PICTURES IN GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS 


IRVING R. MELBO 
Public Schools, Oakland, California 


IVAN R. WATERMAN 
California State Department of Education 


INTRODUCTION 


‘ Pictures have long been recognized as an invaluable tool in geog- 
raphy instruction, especially when the pictures are an integral part 
of a textbook. Consequently, as a part of an evaluation of textbooks 
in geography for the elementary-school grades, a careful study of the 
pictures included in such materials is required. At present nine com- 
plete series of geography textbooks are in rather general use, eight of 
which are roughly comparable in that they tend toward the single- 
cycle organization. These eight were used in this study of pictures 
included in textbooks in geography. 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF PICTURES IN 
GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS 

Perhaps the first consideration is the amount of illustrative ma- 
terial. The number and the average size of pictures, the frequency 
of occurrence, and the amount of space consumed by pictures in- 
cluded in the eight series examined are shown in Table I. These 
data indicate a rather wide range in the number of pictures included. 
Series A, with the largest total number, contains more than twice as 
many as Series F, which has the smallest number of pictures of any 
of the four-book series. The range in the total number of pages in- 
cluded in the books is less marked, extending from 1,020 pages in 
Series F to 1,540 pages in Series H. There appears to be a definite 
but rather low relation between the total number of pages, the total 
number of pictures included, and the total number of pages of pic- 
tures included. 

In terms of size, the largest pictures are found in the books of 
Series C and in the fifth- and the seventh-grade books of Series F. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER, AVERAGE SIZE, AND FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF PICTURES 
AND AMOUNT OF SPACE CONSUMED BY PICTURES INCLUDED 
IN EIGHT GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


























Nosiber Percent- 
rs Average age 
Number peg of ma Number | Frequency = Which 
Book of Paste a of Pages | of Occur- - se f Pictures 
Pictures®| es | ox 1©1) in Book | rence of seal Are of 
in Inches | Pictures Shien Pictures All 
Coen Materials 
Fourth grade: 
SESE SS eee 203 | 4X2 IIO 150 1.36 36 24.0 
BE hist anon 189 | 4X3 121 168 1.39 42 25.0 
OS era 182 | 4X4.25 165 224 1.36 61 27.2 
BD ooo sis eaw ene 135 | 4X4 48 169 2.54 35 20.7 
Ravina ance 159 | 4X3.25 116 168 1.45 40° 23.8 
4 Delanae a eines 162 5X3 108 153 1.42 45 29.4 
0 | CO arp Pane 379 | 4X3.50 258 337 t.31 106 4i.6 
ie 
F Median. . 182 | 4X3.50 116 168 1.39 42 25.0 
‘ Fifth grade: 
BRE siete Sees 462 | 4X2.75 256 330 1.29 112 33-9 
: Ey ter 265 | 4X3.50 214 317 1.48 65 20.5 
CERT ror 217. | 4X3.50 197 332 1.68 59 17.8 
Rae 335 1|:5X2 80 327 4.09 56 17.1 
Be Gictiease nes 128 | 4X3.50 100 205 2.05 35 17.1 
| tree ae rier 268 | 4X4 198 289 1.46 78 27.0 
CRE er rte 232 | 4X3.50 190 362 I.Q1 62 17.1 
|: GARE a seen ote 334 | 5X3 240 385 1.60 86 22.3 
Median. . 267 | 4X3.50 198 329 1.64 64 19.2 
Sixth grade: 
rare 551 | 4X2.50 303 391 1.29 116 29.7 
BS sis 'f saw 321 | 4X3 246 354 1.44 72 20.3 
Neer: 232 | 4X4.25 216 392 1.81 77 19.6 
| Le ae 262 | 5X2 64 327 5.11 44 £325 
IU sois's. descr) sPapexe 163 | 4X3.25 123 219 1.78 39 17.8 
Seer: 201 | 4X4 162 281 1.73 61 21.7 
eee 227 | 4X4 207 376 1.82 72 19.5 
|, ee eer 428 | 4X3.25 283 305 I.40 102 25.8 
Median. . 247 | 4X3.25 212 365 1.76 72 20.0 
Seventh grade: 
). Sp eee 
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Nansber Average i 
Number — of Differ- Number | Frequency Number Which 
ize of | ent Pages of Full > 
Book of Pictaves: lion WEG of Pages | of Occur- Sina Pictures 
Pictures is Sates 1 Pinee in Book | rence of Shcaaeee Are of 
Oomir Pictures All 
Materials 
Books for all 
grades: 
(eres 1,654 | 4X2.5 934 1,223 rar 3590 29.4 
Beck ecue sue 970 | 4X3.3 736 1,103 I.50 231 20.9 
Seog Occ 859 | 4X3.1 780 1,356 1.74 260 19.2 
Ds coeee ese 890 | 4X2.6 219 | 1,167 S33 153 53.1 
BG weve cow's 450 | 4X3.3 3390 592 1.75 114 19.3 
Sees 793 | 4X4.1 605 1,020 1.69 244 23.9 
1G, kk ene 660 | 4X3.6 558 | 1,043 1.87 184 17.6 
_ Reeser 1,480 | 4X3.4 1,018 1,540 oy 384 24.9 
Median. . 875 | 4X3.3 671 1,135 1.72 238 20.1 





























* A three-book series. 


The smallest appear in the fourth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade books 
of Series A and the fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade books of Series D. 
Considered as a whole, the median picture contained in the books 
for all grades is slightly less than 4X3} inches in size. Generally 
speaking, there is little difference in the median sizes of the pictures 
for the various grades. However, the average size of the pictures in 
Series D tends to decrease by grades so that the pictures in the sev- 
enth-grade book are less than one-half as large as the pictures in the 
fourth-grade book of this series. In contrast, the pictures in Series F 
show a slight increase in size by grades, with the result that the 
average picture in the seventh-grade book is 33 per cent larger than 
the average picture in the fourth-grade book. Whether the authors 
of these series have deliberately attempted to grade their pictures in 
terms of size is not known, but, if such a practice is attempted, it 
would appear reasonable to place the larger pictures in the books for 
the lower grades. 

The extent to which the pictures are interspersed through a book 
is important. A measure of this aspect was obtained by dividing the 
total number of pages of material by the number of different pages 
on which one or more pictures are placed. In Table I this measure 
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is designated as the “Average Frequency of Occurrence of Pictures.” 
Except in Series D, in which pictures are grouped on separate pages, 
fairly uniform practices of distributing pictures prevail in these 
books. In terms of the median practice, pictures appear with less 
frequency as the grade increases, one or more pictures being found on 
every 1.39 pages in the fourth-grade books, every 1.64 pages in the 
fifth-grade books, every 1.76 pages in the sixth-grade books, and 
every 1.89 pages in the seventh-grade books. Considered as a whole, 
the highest average frequency of occurrence is found in Series A, 
with Series B and H following in the order named, 

Table I also shows the proportion of each book devoted to pic- 
tures. This percentage was ascertained by determining the total 
number of square inches of page space consumed by pictures, reduc- 
ing this number to full pages of pictures, and computing the percent- 
age which the pictures are of the total number of pages of textbook 
materials. The books of Series A generally devote the largest pro- 
portion of space to pictures, about one-third of the fifth-grade book 
of this series being used for pictures. The books of Series D devote 
the smallest proportion of space to pictures. Practice among the 
several textbook series is fairly uniform in the various grades. Ex- 
pressed in terms of the median practice in the grades, pictures ac- 
count for about one-fifth to one-fourth of all materials (maps, text, 
questions and exercises, graphs, diagrams, and tables) included in 
the typical textbook in geography. 


MAJOR TYPES OF SCENES OR ACTIVITIES DEPICTED 

The second phase of this study centered in a classification of the 
pictures on the basis of the scenes which they depict. Complete ob- 
jectivity is probably not possible in such a classification, since many 
pictures show more than one scene, but a classification of pictures 
according to what was considered the center of interest appeared to 
be reasonably objective. For example, a picture showing African 
pygmies performing a ceremonial dance in the foreground with their 
huts in the background would be classified as a “native-life’’ scene 
rather than “human habitation” since the primary emphasis is on 
the dance and the huts are only incidental. Distinctions of this type 
have been made in classifying pictures in all the books for the sev- 
eral grades. 
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The data of Table II indicate that from 71 to 83 per cent of all the 
pictures in the fourth-grade books show (1) native life, (2) land- 
scapes, (3) agricultural scenes, (4) cities and city areas, (5) native 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF PICTURES IN EIGHT GEOGRAPHY SERIES SHOWING 
MAJOR TYPES OF SCENES OR ACTIVITIES 
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| Ss ni 5 om MD | om ee ey n n n n 3 
ae B/o | g159/3,/28/Ee/se| e|we!| 3] 8 
<j) 4 /3S|/_3/88) 2 | 88/8e/28/28) 52) Flee] ws 
Book o o Ss iss | So 9 SSi\SFlSSiss] 2S] ws] ssl ws|] Ss 
> > 185/83) as] 5H )/59/85/88/8o|] se/oo|] so] o 
1S 18 | 8S)eal ed] y | ga] an]-galen|] glad | ec|ac| 9 
si/ei3 i2 ix | ais |S | |e io |S 18 Ie Re 
lzl/a2im|@ jo |S |s |S /2@ |/2 [3 jé 14 |S | 
Fourth grade: | 
A | 2 5 10 17 ° 2 4 9 10 I I I 6 
- II ° 4] 13 ° I 6{/ 13] 10 4 * ° 3 
aces 4 5 1o| 16 * 3 o| Ir 5 2 ° I 8 
D... 3 3 y 23 ° I 3 7 7 6 ° I * 
E.. 6 I 13 21 2 ° 5 10 9 4 ° ° 4 
4 ve 9 I 17 16 I I 3 II 8 2 £ I 2 
H 9 I 2 19 3 * 6 3 6 3 ° ° q 
Median..| 8] 26 6 1] ro] 17 * I 4| 10 8 3 ° I 4 
Fifth grade: 
RRR Se I 4 3 7 17| 21 I 5 7 9 8 4 2 6 5 
SEES * 6 2 o| 19| 10 5 6] ss] | 23 2 4 7 * 
Sabah ea'e man I 5 I 4] I 24 3 6 6/ 15 8 I 3 6 6 
OP oe a eae oe I 6 2 5 12 19 5 3 8 12 15 2 I 6 2 
oe ° 6 4 2 Io| 20 4 4 9 10o|/ 19 2 2 6 2 
ee ee * * 3 * 18 18 3 5 1o} 18] 13 I 5 6 ° 
| ee 2 3 2 I 19| 11 8 5 4| 21 10 5 5 3 I 
Ree 2 13 3 3 Io| 19 2 2 o| 16] «1 I I 4 4 
Median I 6 3 3 15 19 4 5 o| 14 12 2 3 6 2 
Sixth grade: 
Ri aasaneKs 3| 18 4 Oi sal 22 I 6 § | 22] z0 2 3 3 3 
esnsusunien ° 9 6 5 16 7 6 5 Ir II 15 2 2 4 ad 
Drikkewe wai 5 Ir 5 4 18 15 I 4 7 12 9 2 I 2 | 
eee I 14 3 5| 14] 14 6 2 6| «m2 17 3 * 3 I 
es. sicsbaw oo] 17 6 2 10 10 5 2 10 12 18 I 3 4 ° 
Peele awn eae ° 12 8 I 10 17 2 10 6 15 II 2 2 4 ° 
ee 2 12 5 2 20 7 2 5 4 16 16 4 I 2 I 
_. Rear 4| 21 8 3 13| 15 2 2 6| 10 8 * 2 2 4 
Median .. 2 13 6 4 14 13 s 5 6 12 13 2 3 I 
Seventh grade: 
A I 12 2 s| 11 13 2 5 8; 13] 12 3 3 5 5 
eS ‘ane I 7 2 I I 17 12 5 7 Ir 12 6 5 6 8 
c. ee 4 6 2 * 3 II 5 9 3 16 18 2 s 7 Ir 
4 | 2 8 4 ° 3; 22 8 5 6| 14] 13 6 4 6 4 
eae ° 1o| 10 | o| 12 19 I 4 8 | 20 6 * 4 6 . 
Der. pee ae | I 2 2} 0 4 aa) a2) 3 91 ta} 27 6 4 9 2 
ixcgoususen | 4{ 35 o;| 1 ° 7 7 7 6/ 17] 14 3 2 6| 11 
Median . | I 8| 2 | * 3| 12 7 5 7 | 14| 14 3 4 6 5 
| | 
































* Indicates a fractional amount. 


animals, and (6) commerce activities. All fourth-grade books, with 
the exception of Book E, with 21 per cent of its pictures showing 
landscapes, give the greatest emphasis to pictures of native life. A 
further variation in practice is to be noted in the fourth-grade book 
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of Series F, with 17 per cent of its pictures showing cities and city 
areas. In view of the simple, regional type concepts which these 
fourth-grade geographies attempt to provide, the emphasis on native 
life and on landscapes is probably not unreasonable. In contrast, the 
geographic value of large numbers of pictures of cities and city areas 
and commerce activities in the fourth-grade books is open to serious 
question. 

In the fifth-grade books from 62 to 77 per cent of all pictures show 
(1) landscapes, (2) cities and city areas, (3) agricultural scenes, (4) 
commerce activities, and (5) agricultural processes. Compared with 
the fourth-grade books, the fifth-grade books generally place less 
emphasis on pictures of native life and native animals. 

In the sixth-grade books from 58 to 71 per cent of the pictures 
show (1) cities and city areas, (2) native life, (3) landscapes, (4) com- 
merce activities, and (5) agricultural scenes. Exceptions to the gen- 
eral practice for sixth-grade books is to be noted in Book F, with 10 
per cent of its pictures showing manufacturing scenes, and Books B 
and E, with 11 and 10 per cent, respectively, of their pictures showing 
agricultural processes. Most of the pictures classified as commerce 
activities show ships, wharves, and related scenes. Because of the 
regional personality and other geographic concepts to be taught in 
the fifth and sixth grades, many of the pictures generally included in 
the textbooks for these grades are of questionable value. 

When considering the distribution of pictures in the seventh-grade 
books, one must remember that certain of these books are, primarily, 
industrial geographies and that certain others complete the cycle of 
world-regions in this grade. From 52 to 63 per cent of the pictures 
in the seventh-grade books show (1) agricultural scenes, (2) com- 
merce activities, (3) landscapes, (4) native life, and (5) agricultural 
processes. If pictures of manufacturing processes are added to these 
types, the percentage of pictures accounted for ranges from 59 to 66. 
Among the exceptions to the general practice for seventh-grade 
books are Books A, F, and H, with 12, 10, and 15 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the pictures showing native-life scenes; Book F, with 10 
per cent showing human habitations, 12 per cent showing cities and 
city areas, and only 1 per cent showing manufacturing processes and 
6 per cent commerce activities; Books B and G, each with 12 per 
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cent of the pictures showing manufacturing processes. In the final 
analysis differences in the fundamental organization of seventh- 
grade books in geography (that is, industrial or regional) are appar- 
ently reflected only slightly in the types of pictures included. 

While the data of Table II reveal differences among the books for 
each grade, as well as differences among the several series of books, 
a more complete analysis of the differences between these textbook 
series is required. For this purpose each series was considered as a 
whole, and the percentage of pictures showing each of the fifteen 
major types of scenes or activities was determined. This procedure 
is valid only as a means of determining the relative emphasis given 
by the different authors and publishers to the types of pictures ap- 
pearing in their books. 

The data in Table III show that pictures of (1) landscapes, (2) 
native life, (3) cities and city areas, (4) agricultural scenes, (5) com- 
merce activities, and (6) agricultural processes account for from 66 
to 76 per cent of all the pictures included in each series. The first 
four of these six types of pictures account for approximately 50 per 
cent of all pictures. These data indicate that the majority of pic- 
tures in geography textbooks, regardless of the character of the or- 
ganization, are limited to a few main types. Since a large propor- 
tion of the pictures is accounted for by a few major types, it is vir- 
tually impossible for one series to differ fundamentally from any 
other series in the types of pictures included. 

Even though the several textbook series tend to agree in their in- 
clusion of the same general types of pictures, the relative emphasis 
assigned to each differs considerably in some cases. In a comparison 
of the series the following differences were noted. Series A gives more 
emphasis than do any of the other books to special buildings. Series 
B devotes the largest proportion of pictures to agricultural processes. 
Series C and H stress native animals more than the other books and 
also have a fairly large number of miscellaneous pictures. Series E, 
with no seventh-grade book, has the smallest percentage of manu- 
facturing scenes. Series F tends to emphasize human habitations 
more than the other books. Series G, with no fourth-grade book, has 
by far the smallest percentage of native-life scenes and the largest 
percentage of fishing activities and manufacturing scenes and proc- 
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esses. Series H stresses native-life scenes and native animals, has 
the smallest percentage of pictures of cities and city areas, and a 
fairly large percentage of miscellaneous pictures. 


CLASSES OF PICTURES INCLUDED 


Pictures in textbooks in geography should function as teaching 
materials‘and not as ornaments for the book. Their primary purpose 
is to serve as visual aids which will definitely help the children to 
understand the adjustments that people have made to their natural 
environments. While the geographic value of a picture depends 
largely on the use made of it, some pictures are potentially of greater 
value to the instructional situation than others. 

Pictures that show cultural features with little or no indication of their natu- 
ral setting, and pictures that show natural features with little or no indication 
of man’s relation to them, have less to contribute to geographic training than 
those of cultural features in their natural setting. Such pictures, however, are 
useful in giving concepts of features which are involved in geographic relational 
ideas, and, if used to contribute to such ideas, they function helpfully in geo- 
graphic training.* 

The distinction between cultural, natural, and cultural-natural 
pictures is of great significance to geographic instruction. Of these 
three classes of pictures, the latter is of greatest general value. Cul- 
tural-natural pictures show man’s relation to his environment 
through (1) views showing man actually at work in his physical en- 
vironment or (2) views showing the results of human adjustments to 
the physical environment. Pictures showing natural features with 
little or no indication of man’s relation to them usually emphasize 
various land forms and are of value mainly in teaching concepts con- 
cerning such land forms. Pictures showing cultural features with 
little or no indication of their natural setting usually depict a wide 
range of cultural items, such as human habitations and special build- 
ings, manufacturing scenes and processes, or native ornaments and 
products, and are of value only to the extent that they provide con- 
cepts necessary to the understanding of geographic relationships. 

According to the data in Table IV, the fourth-grade geographies 

* The Teaching of Geography, p. 163. Thirty-second Yearbook of the National 


Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1933. 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CULTURAL, NATURAL, AND CULTURAL- 
NATURAL PICTURES INCLUDED IN EIGHT GEOGRAPHY SERIES 























CULTURAL NATURAL CULTURAL-NATURAL 
ToTAL 
PICTURES PICTURES PICTURES 
NUMBER 
Book 
OF 
Prexunes Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Fourth grade: 
AG esceteceiersem 203 86 42 25 12 92 45 
BB advsisisisate oer 189 66 35 31 16 92 49 
ecco iGes 182 84 46 34 19 64 35 
| eee ae 135 50 37 35 26 50 37 
| Daath rr rN 159 59 37 25 16 75 47 
Br igts Seecsuso ane 162 49 30 28 17 85 53 
RE ess SN Ss pod va news ayalllvco Noy gnc itl nc wte acon ll evasa tas or evashie gba a) ar siaell ws has Ser aNe il ettone 'ova/a- 
ic Een err 379 169 44 71 19 139 37 
Median... 182 66 37 31 17 85 45 
Fifth grade: 
) rae 462 201 43 63 14 198 43 
|, aaa nr ren 265 98 37 17 6 150 57 
Oo hons cease 217 80 37 45 2i 92 42 
LL Siebert 335 137 41 56 17 142 42 
| Ue re 128 40° 31 21 17 67 52 
Meh che tate 268 77 29 24 9 167 62 
Ceres eee 232 89 38 20 9 123 53 
Pies Scenes 334 124 37 56 17 154 46 
Median... 267 94 37 35 16 146 49 
Sixth grade: 
Berea ces teislens ease 551 306 55 49 9 196 36 
Be ook cee 321 163 51 7 2 151 47 
Re ites sila aes 232 04 41 24 10 114 49 
| RRA Renee ee 262 120 46 20 8 122 46 
: OP eae 163 79 48 8 5 76 47 
RS eee ee 201 75 37 10 5 116 58 
eae ee 227 98 43 9 4 120 53 
i: Crea Se Ear 428 210 49 50 12 168 39 
Median... 247 109 47 15 7 121 47 
Seventh grade: 
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TABLE IV—Continued 








CULTURAL NATURAL CULTURAL-NATURAL 
PICTURES PICTURES PICTURES 





Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 





All grades: 
A 


801 172 681 41 
411 94 465 48 
347 146 366 
374 131 385 
178 218 
237 479 
261 344 
671 580 





Median... 361 425 


























generally include a larger percentage of natural pictures than the 
books for any other grade. However, in Series A, C, and E the largest 
percentage of natural pictures appear in the fifth-grade books and in 

Series B in the seventh-grade book. Among the fourth-grade books 
Series C has the largest percentage of cultural pictures, Series D the 
largest percentage of natural pictures, and Series F the largest per- 
centage of cultural-natural pictures. 

The fifth-grade books generally contain about the same proportion 
of cultural pictures as the fourth-grade books, but most of them have 
a smaller percentage of natural pictures and a larger percentage of 
cultural-natural pictures. Book A contains the largest percentage of 
cultural pictures, Book C the largest percentage of natural pictures, 
and Book F the largest percentage of cultural-natural pictures. 

The sixth-grade books are generally characterized by a sharp de- 
cline in the percentage of natural pictures included and an increase 
in the percentage of cultural pictures. The proportion of cultural- 
natural pictures remains roughly about the same as the percentage 
for any other grade. Series A again has the highest percentage of 
cultural pictures, Series H has the largest proportion of natural pic- 
tures, and Series F again has the highest percentage of cultural- 
natural pictures. 

The seventh-grade books have generally a smaller proportion of 
cultural pictures than the sixth-grade books but more than the fifth- 
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grade and the fourth-grade books. The percentage of natural pic- 
tures in the books for this grade is almost double that in the sixth- 
grade books and slightly less than the percentage in the fifth-grade 
and the fourth-grade books. The percentage of cultural-natural pic- 
tures is generally a little less in the seventh-grade books than in the 
books for any other grade except the fourth. Book H has the highest 
proportion of cultural pictures, Book B the highest percentage of 
natural pictures, and Book F the highest percentage of cultural- 
natural pictures. 

In general, about three-eighths of the pictures in the fourth-grade 
and the fifth-grade geography books are cultural, one-sixth are natu- 
ral, and slightly less than a half are cultural-natural. In the sixth- 
grade and the seventh-grade books, the proportions of cultural 
pictures are about equal to the percentages of cultural-natural pic- 
tures, the percentages being slightly less than 50. On the whole, uni- 
formity of practice is lacking in the proportion of each major class of 
pictures contained in the several books of the series. 

The data for all grades show that Series A contains the largest per- 
centage of cultural pictures, Series C the largest percentage of natu- 
ral pictures, and Series F the largest percentage of cultural-natural 
pictures. In every series except Series A and H, the proportion of 
cultural-natural pictures exceeds the proportion of cultural pictures. 
On the whole, approximately one-tenth of all pictures depict natu- 
ral phenomena, slightly more than two-fifths show cultural phenome- 
na, and the remainder, generally less than a half, show cultural- 
natural phenomena. 


LEGIBILITY AND ATTRACTIVENESS OF PICTURES 


Factors closely related to the types of geography pictures included 
are legibility and attractiveness. Unless the photographic and me- 
chanical qualities of the picture are such that all significant features 
are clearly shown, the picture is probably of little value in geographic 
instruction. Furthermore, the picture should possess merit as an 
attractive photograph. 

Standards of legibility and attractiveness are lacking, but in this 
study a number of observations were made. A rather large propor- 
tion of the pictures are blurred and vague. Even careful scrutiny 
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fails to identify the features included in many pictures. Other pic- 
tures are so small and crowded with details that recognition of the 
significant geographic features is impossible. Still other pictures have 
been taken at such great distances or with such improper focus that 
they also lack legibility. To some extent the lack of legibility may be 
traceable to flaws or inadequacies in the plate-making and printing 
processes rather than to the quality of the original photographs. 

No book was entirely free from illegible or unattractive pictures. 
On the whole, Series A, C, D, E, and G contain the most legible pic- 
tures. Series B and F contain the largest proportions of illegible pic- 
tures. Series H appears to hold an intermediate position in the legi- 
bility of the pictures. 


UP-TO-DATENESS OF PICTURES 


Still another factor remains to be considered. Even though a pic- 
ture shows highly significant geographic relations in a legible and at- 
tractive manner, it may be practically worthless because it is out of 
date and no longer a truthful presentation of the current situation. 
Without authentic records indicating where and when a picture was 
taken, it is almost impossible to determine accurately the up-to- 
dateness of the pictures in geography textbooks. A recent copyright 
date may mean nothing. Many of the pictures in the books under 
consideration are clearly out of date. Among the telltale marks of an 
old picture which children frequently notice are the following: (1) ex- 
tremely old models of automobiles, aeroplanes, trains, and machin- 
ery; (2) men and women dressed in the styles of previous decades; 
(3) city skylines of past years (for example, New York without the 
Empire State Building) ; and (4) obsolete ways of doing things. The 
age of many pictures will be detected only by the children who live 
in areas immediately adjacent to the scenes pictured. If a book is 
widely used throughout the entire nation, however, the impression 
of out-of-dateness of the pictures will be equally widespread because 
children in each area will notice some out-of-date pictures. From an 
educational point of view an out-of-date picture can misinform the 
pupils as well as old or faulty text material. Every author and pub- 
lisher of textbooks in geography, in which pictures are a prominent 
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and an essential part of the instructional materials, has a professional 
obligation to keep the pictures in the books up to date. 

None of the books examined is entirely free from some definitely 
out-of-date pictures. Although no exact count was made, the books 
of Series A appear to contain the smallest number of out-of-date 
pictures. The books of Series C, D, G, and H also contain a relative- 
ly small proportion of pictures which are out of date. Series E holds 
a somewhat intermediate position, and Series B and F contain the 
largest proportions of definitely out-of-date pictures. 

Another measure of the up-to-dateness of the pictures, as well as 
of other materials, can be applied whenever a geography series has 
passed through several editions. A comparison of the current edition 
with the previous editions will show the extent of revision and the 
up-to-dateness of the materials. Obviously, certain types of pictures 
need not be revised, since they remain the same from decade to dec- 
ade. For example, a ten-year old picture of Mt. McKinley or of a 
zebra is probably as satisfactory today as at the time of its first ap- 
pearance. In contrast, a picture of the city of San Francisco or of 
New York taken ten years ago is no longer valid as an up-to-date 
picture of either of these city areas. As a part of this study, a com- 
parison was made between the current and previous editions of the 
books of Series F and H. The latter had been thoroughly and com- 
pletely revised, and a large proportion of the pictures which would 
go out of date had been replaced by more recent pictures. Series F, 
however, had been revised but slightly, and, with but few exceptions, 
the pictures were from six to eleven years of age. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The data of this study appear to warrant the following summary 
of findings. (1) Pictures account for from 20 to 25 per cent of all ma- 
terials included in textbooks in geography for the various grades. 
(2) Uniformity with respect to the number, the size, and the fre- 
quency of occurrence of pictures in the various grades is generally 
lacking in geography textbooks. (3) Approximately two-thirds of all 
pictures in geography textbooks are limited to six major types of 
scenes or activities, many of which are of questionable educational 
value in terms of the basic geographic concepts to be taught in the 
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grades to which the pictures are assigned. (4) The types of pictures 
chosen to illustrate geography textbooks apparently have little or 
no relation to the fundamental organization of materials within each 
textbook series. On the whole, the pictures appear to have been se- 
lected largely on the basis of tradition, expediency, and ease of pro- 
curement. (5) In view of the geographical concepts to be taught, it 
appears that series of textbooks in geography, considered as a whole, 
contain too large a proportion of cultural pictures and too small a 
proportion of cultural-natural pictures. (6) While no quantitative 
data are available, it was noted that many of the pictures in each 
book are concerned with geographic relationships that are rela- 
tively insignificant phases of the total adjustment made by people to 
their physical environment in the region with which the pictures 
deal. (7) Some pictures in each of the textbooks examined are il- 
legible and unattractive, but certain series appear to be distinctly 
superior in the general legibility and attractiveness of their pictures. 
(8) Some pictures in each geography textbook tend to be out of date 
and no longer accurate representations of the phenomena pictured, 
but certain series contain a decidedly higher proportion of definitely 
up-to-date pictures. 

Interpretation of the data of this study must proceed with ex- 
treme caution since definite criteria or standards for pictures in geog- 
raphy are lacking. No one knows with certainty the optimum size of 
a picture; the most desirable frequency of occurrence; the proportion 
of the book which should be used for pictures; the most desirable 
balance, for each grade and for the textbook series as a whole, be- 
tween the different major types of scenes or activities; or the opti- 
mum proportion of cultural, natural, and cultural-natural pictures 
for each grade and textbook series. Nor can one judge with finality 
the relative legibility or attractiveness. This report, however, indi- 
cates something of the possibilities inherent in a detailed study of one 
factor highly important in a consideration of textbooks in geography. 
Techniques and procedures similar to those employed in this study 
may readily be used in the evaluation of textbooks on the basis of 
other factors. 













































SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. I 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS anp NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


This article contains selected references in the field of public- 
school administration classified under (1) general administration, 
(2) state school administration, (3) city school administration, and 
(4) supervision. References classified under (5) teaching staff, (6) 
school finance, (7) business management, and (8) public relations 
will be published in the February number of this journal. The period 
covered in the selection of the references is, with a few exceptions, 
November 1, 1934, to October 31, 1935. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. ACKLEY, CLARENCE E. “Contributions of the Courts to the Cause of 
School Administration,’ American School Board Journal, XC (June, 
1935), 15-17; XCI (August, 1935), 18-20, 58; (October, 1935), 25-27. 
Traces genetically the rise of school administration through cases carried to the 
courts; gives the interpretations of the courts with respect to the nature of the 
public-school systems established by the several states; and interprets the court 
decisions bearing on the corporate character of school districts in the several 
states, comparing the status of school corporations with that of municipal cor- 
porations. 


2. Bryson, Lyman. “When Adults Come to Public School,” Nation’s Schools, 
XV (March, 1935), 17-18. 
Suggests that existing school facilities should be made readily available for 


adult-education programs. The author believes, however, that the public cannot 
now afford to support a comprehensive system of adult education. 


3. CHAMBERS, M. M. (Editor). The Third Yearbook of School Law, 1935. 
Washington: M. M. Chambers (722 Jackson Place), 1935. Pp. 120. 


Presents a critical discussion of statutory law in the United States and a com- 
pilation of court decisions in the several states bearing on the organization and 
administration of public schools. 


4. Creating Social Intelligence—A Descriptive Bibliography. Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association, Vol. XIII, No. 3. Washington: 
Research Division of the National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 71- 
160. 
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A brief characterization of each of 265 experimental undertakings reported in 
various educational journals during the past seven years. The articles pertain to 
undertakings in the fields of adult education, guidance, social-studies curricu- 
lums, student self-government, etc. 


. Goopykoontz, Brss. “Education of Uncle Sam’s Tenants,”’ School Life, 
XX (May, 1935), 209-10. 

An explanation of the need for educational opportunities for children on 148 
federal projects in seventeen states. The author estimates that a half-million 
dollars would be required to make adequate provision for the schooling of these 
children. 


. Hart, Frank W. “The School-Community Survey,’’ Educational Method, 
XIV (May, 1935), 430-34. 


Presents a comprehensive outline for a school-community survey. 


. Henry, NEtson B. “Gubernatorial Guidance in State Textbook Adop- 
tion,” Nation’s Schools, XIV (November, 1934), 37-39. 


Describes the actions and experience of a state textbook commission under the 
domination of the governor who appointed the commission. 


. Modern Social and Educational Trends. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XII, No. 5. Washington: Research Division 
of the National Education Association, 1934. Pp. 243-88. 

A discussion of the necessity for bringing the schools more closely into harmony 
with social purposes and needs. Contains factual material and numerous helpful 
references with respect to such topics as population, occupations, wealth and 
income, government activities, and leisure-time activities. 


. Morrison, Henry C. ‘What Are the Limits of Public Education?” Na- 
tional Municipal Review, XXIV (February, 1935), 97-99. 


A plea for rational consideration of the limits of tax-bearing ability in the devel- 
opment and administration of programs of public instruction. 


. Netson, A. H. “Effects of the Depression on Textbooks Provided in the 
Schools,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (September, 1935), 17-25. 


Explains how recent retrenchment measures have restricted publishers in their 
work of providing a suitable variety of textbook material for use in the schools. 


. Norton, Joun K. “Looking Ahead toward Educational Recovery,” 
Official Report of the Department of Superintendence, 1935, pp. 150-56. 
Washington: Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1935. 

Reviews briefly the activities of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education appointed by the Department of Superintendence and the National 
Education Association in 1933 and indicates the general direction in which 
educational progress can and must be made. 
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Norton, JoHn K. “Future Development of Public Education,’’ National 
Municipal Review XXIV (February, 1935), 100-104, 113. 
An argument for more adequate support for schools in view of the obvious need 
for a more extensive educational program than now exists. 


Ossurn, W. J. “What Next in School Administration?”’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXI (February, 1935), 107-14. 
Advocates a new technical vocabulary of single-valued words as a basis for a . 
new and more genuine science of school administration. 


School Organization. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 4. 
Washington: American Educational Research Association of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1934. Pp. 353-444. 

Summarizes the findings of research investigations in school organization be- 
tween June 1, 1931, and July 1, 1934. 


The School Plant. Review of Educational Research, Vol. V, No. 4. Wash- 
ington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1935. Pp. 333-440. 

A summary of researches pertaining to school buildings, playgrounds, equip- 
ment, apparatus, and supplies, covering the period since July, 1932. 


STRAYER, GEORGE Drayton. “Educational Leadership in a Troubled 
World,” Teachers College Record, XXXVI (March, 1935), 478-89. 
A plea for effective consolidation of educational forces for the purpose of securing 
more adequate support for the public schools. 


STUDEBAKER, JOHN W. “Government’s Interest in Youth,” School Life, XX 
(April, 1935), 177-78. 
Explains the origin and purposes of the proposal for a Division of Youth Service 
in the United States Office of Education. As contemplated, this agency would 
study the position of youth under present conditions and co-operate in devising 
a constructive program of education and guidance to meet the situation. 


WurppLe, Guy Montrose. “Needed Investigations in the Field of the 
Textbook,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXV (April, 1935), 575-82. 
A stimulating discussion of ten problems pertaining to the use of textbooks in 
instruction. 
STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


ANDERSON, Witi1am. The Units of Government in the United States. Public 
Administration Service Publication No. 42. Chicago: Public Adminis- 
tration Service (850 East Fifty-eighth Street), 1934. Pp. vit+38. 

An authoritative report on the number and variety of units of local government 
in the United States, including units organized for the support and administra- 
tion of public schools. In Parts II and III the author presents his interpretation 
of the most desirable size and number of local governmental units. 
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20. Botmerer, E. C. “Recent Tendencies in Taxation for Public-School Sup- 
port,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXV (February, 1935), 415-22. 
Summarizes tax legislation in 1933 and 1934, indicating particularly trends with 
respect to property-tax limitation measures, new types of taxes contributing to 
school support, and increased state aid. 


21. Briscor, Atonzo Otts. The Size of the Local Unit for Administration and 
Supervision of Public Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 649. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
Pp. xiv+11o. 
Reveals the influence of size of administrative unit on (1) the ability of the unit 
to secure skilled and continuous educational leadership, (2) the economical use 
of the time of the leaders employed, and (3) the economical use of the funds 
spent for general control. The findings have an important bearing on future 
state policy with respect to units of school support and control. 


22. Cavins, L. V. “Organization and Operation of the County Unit in West 
Virginia,” The Application of Research Findings to Current Educational 
Practices, pp. 236-42. Official Report of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1935. Washington: American Educational Research 
Association of the National Education Association, 1935. 

Gives an account of the adoption of the county unit in West Virginia and general- 
izes on the virtues of the county organization for school administration and 
support. 


23. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Along the Firing Line for Fiscal Independence,” 
“School Finance Legislation of 1935,” ‘States Make Changes in School 
Administration,’ ‘New Legislation Affecting Personnel,’’ Nation’s 
Schools, XVI (July, 1935), 17-18; (August, 1935), 23-25; (September, 
1935), 34-35; (October, 1935), 29-30. 

Summary and interpretation of recent legislation and court decisions pertaining 
to the topics specified. 


24. “Conference on State School Legislation and Long-Time Educational 
Planning, December 11, 12, 13, 1934, Washington, D.C.’’ Washington: 
National Education Association, 1934. Pp. 34 (mimeographed). 

An important report of the findings of four committees on needed measures for 
improving state educational programs. The reports deal with both financial 
and non-financial problems. 


25. Cyr, Frank W., and Kosar, ANDREW. “Legal Responsibilities of the 
County Superintendent in the United States,” American School Board 
Journal, XCI (September, 1935), 25-27. 

Presents a tabulation of the statutory duties of county superintendents of schools 
in the forty-eight states. Discusses the major functions of this school officer in 
educational administration. 
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26. EULER, Harrison LESLIE. County Unification in Kansas. Teachers College 

Contributions to Education, No. 645. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. Pp. 92. 
The author of this study has attempted to establish guiding principles for the 
unification of small counties in Kansas through an analysis of an attempted con- 
solidation of three counties and a comparison of other cases recorded in the litera- 
ture in the field. The findings have general value for states having conditions 
approximating those found in the area studied. 


27. GARBER, LEE O. Education as a Function of the State. Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 3. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational Test Bureau, Inc., 
1934. Pp. viii++100. 
An exhaustive survey of constitutional debates and court decisions with refer- 
ence to the relation of the state to education. 


23. Gaumnitz, W. H. Economies through the Elimination of Very Small Schools. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 3, 1934. Pp. vit54. 
An informative bulletin regarding the prevalence of small schools in different 
sections of the United States. Relation of unit costs to size of school and 
methods of eliminating small schools are discussed. 


29. LELAND, SIMEON E. The Fiscal Problem of Education in Illinois. Spring- 

field, Illinois: Du Page Valley Division of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation, 1935. Pp. 34. 
An illuminating discussion of several phases of the problem of financial support 
of the public-school system in Illinois. The author considers that Illinois is 
below its proper level in the matter of school support because of (1) an archaic 
form of school administration, (2) the selfish interest of numerous school offi- 
cials, (3) the failure of the state office of education to supply educational 
leadership primarily concerned with the advancement of education, and (4) the 
local support of education under an antiquated tax system with inadequate 
state aid and no sharing of state collected revenues. 


30. LittLE, Harry A. Potential Economies in the Reorganization of Local School 
Attendance Units. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 628. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. vi+78. 
Estimates, on the basis of actual survey findings in 223 counties, the potential 
economies which might be effected in school expenditures through the reorgani- 
zation of local attendance units. 


31. MorpHeEt, Epcar L., and Oruers. The Equalization of Educational Op- 
portunity in Alabama. Bulletin No. 13. Montgomery, Alabama: Division 
of Research and Information, State Department of Education, 1934. Pp. 
46. 

A general discussion of the purposes of equalization and methods of calculating 
the appropriate contributions to be made by the county to city school districts. 
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32. The Nation’s School Building Needs. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XIII, No. 1. Washington: Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 36. 
An analysis of the needs for school buildings in terms of recent trends in construc- 
tion andthe relation of construction to the actual needs of the schools since 1918. 


33. REAvis, Witt1AM C. ‘Federal Participation in Public Education in Illinois 
in 1933-34,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (January, 1935), 349-58. 
A summary of the measures and contributions employed by the federal govern- 
ment during 1933-34 to aid the public schools in the state of Illinois. The author 
believes that superintendents and school systems have been stimulated rather 
than restrained by their relations with many of the projects sponsored by the 
federal agencies. 

34. TENNESSEE EDUCATIONAL Commission. Report of the Tennessee Educational 
Commission: Part I, Facts Regarding Public Education and Resulting 
Problems, pp. xxx+362; Part II, Recommendations Affecting Public 
Education in Tennessee, pp. xx-+132. Nashville, Tennessee: Tennessee 
Educational Commission, 1934. 

A comprehensive survey of a state school system and appropriate recommenda- 
tions concerning a number of the more important educational problems of that 
state. 

35. WERNER, J. C. “State Fire-Insurance Fund Provisions,’ American School 
Board Journal, XC (April, 1935), 22-23. 

States and discusses briefly twelve principles which should be considered in 
framing legislation for state insurance of public property. 

36. WirHAM, Ernest C. “Types of School Administration in the Middle 
Atlantic States” and “Types of School Administration in the North Cen- 
tral States, Eastern Section,’’ American School Board Journal, XC 
(March, 1935), 19-21, 75; XCI (October, 1935), 19-20, 77. 

Describes the administrative organization of schools in seven states: Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Michigan, and Illinois. 
City ScHoot ADMINISTRATION? 


37. Barr, FREDERICK Hatcu. The Social Understandings of the Superintendent 
of Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 625. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. vi+194. 

An analytical study of the superintendent of schools as an agent in relating 
education by way of cause and control to social change. Presents an excellent 
generic portrait of the superintendent of schools. 

38. “California Spends Millions to ‘Earthquake-Proof’? School Buildings,”’ 
American School Board Journal, XC (January, 1935), 52, 59-60, 62. 
This article discusses an emergency problem in school-building remodeling and 
construction created in California by new legislation designed to protect school 

See also Item 35 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1936, 
number of the School Review. 
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39. 


40. 


4I. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


children from the hazards of earthquakes. The article reports the progress 
being made in several cities to comply with the requirements of the law. 


Comstock, Luta Maer. Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1933-34. United 
States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 61 (1935). Pp. 20. 


Valuable statistical material pertaining to city schools classified according to 
population of the cities. 


Ecinton, DanteEt P. “The Administrator’s Main Job,”’ Journal of Educa- 
tion, CXVIII (April 1, 1935), 186-87. 
Stresses the importance of the administrator’s responsibility for the development 
of professional workers in his organization. 


FowLkEs, JoHn Guy. “The Superintendent and the Business Manager: 
Their Relation to Each Other and to the Board of Education,” Official 
Report of the Department of Superintendence, 1935, pp. 236-38. Washing- 
ton: Department of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1935. 

Proposes ten principles for the regulation of the official relations of the superin- 
tendent of schools and the business manager in city systems and discusses the 
relation of these officials to the board of education. 


FowLkEs, JoHN Guy. “The Preparation of the School Budget,”’ American 
School Board Journal, XC (June, 1935), 19-20, 73. 
Enumerates ten basic considerations in the preparation of the school budget 
and discusses the major responsibilities of the school superintendent with re- 
spect to the school budget. 


GrLtLtanD, THomas McDowE Lt. The Origin and Development of the Power 
and Duties of the City-School Superintendent. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935. Pp. xiv-+280. 

Provides an illuminating treatment of the development of the superintendency 
and the order in which professional duties were acquired. The findings are based 
on the annual reports and school-board proceedings of thirty cities. 


Henry, NeEtson B. “Public Schools,” What the Depression Has Done to 
Cities, pp. 46-50. Chicago: International City Managers’ Association 
(850 East Fifty-eighth Street), 1935. 

An effort to indicate both the losses sustained and the beneficial effects resulting 
from economy measures adopted by city-school systems during the depression. 


MoeExuLMAN, ARTHUR B. “Widening the Uses of the School Plant,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, XIV (December, 1934), 40-44. 


Increasing demands on the school plant are cited as evidence of the need for 
larger and more attractive school sites, as well as for improved school buildings 
in the future. Health education, the fine arts, library activities, etc., require 
more careful planning with respect to the future demands on the school plant. 
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46. Moore, CLypeE B. “Some Functions and Responsibilities of a Board of Ed- 
ucation,’’ American School Board Journal, XC (February, 1935), 15- 
16. . 

States succinctly the essential functions of the board of education in the city 

school system and indicates its relation with executive officers. 


. Perce, Paut REvERE. The Origin and Development of the Public School 
Principalship. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. x+224. 
Traces the genetic development of the public-school principalship and discusses 
the order of development of the major duties assigned to principals and the con- 
ditions which gave impetus to them. The study provides the first authentic 
picture of the development of the principalship and furnishes criteria for the 
evaluation of duties performed by present-day principals. 


. Puckett, Roswett C. “An Aid in Schedulemaking,”’ American School 
Board Journal, XCI (August, 1935), 30. 


Illustrative forms are presented for the use of officials in the preparation of high- 
school schedules. 


. RELLER, THEODORE LEE. The Development of the City Superintendency of 
Schools in the United States. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Theodore Lee 
Reller (% School of Education, University of Pennsylvania), 1935. Pp. 
XViii+340. 

Treats the development of the city superintendency in the United States as 
revealed through state statutes, city ordinances, school-board rules, and the 
personal contributions of the superintendents who pioneered in the field. 


. SEARS, JESSE B. “Rules and Regulations for the Government of City School 
Systems,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (March, 
1935), 175-206. 

A summary of research reports dealing with school-board rules and regulations. 
Considers the function of the rulebook, its preparation, and revision. Includes 
an extensive annotated bibliography. 


. TowNER, Eart M. “The Formal Rating of Elementary-School Princi- 
pals,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (June, 1935), 735-46. 


A report of an inquiry concerning the extent and the methods of rating elemen- 
tary-school principals in 117 cities with populations of 50,000 or more. 


. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public 
Schools. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 
viii+118. 


Reports the findings of a study carried on in four schools under the direction of 
the Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
to ascertain and evaluate new practices in subject-matter fields in elementary 
and secondary schools. 
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SUPERVISION? 

Barrett, S. M. “Supervision in Kansas City, Missouri,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXXTX (October, 1934), 14. 

Defines relations of special and general supervisors in Kansas City and de- 
scribes briefly the types of supervisory methods employed. 

Evans, Rutu. “Effective Supervision in Public Schools,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, VI (October, 1935), 22-23, 56-57. 

Considers nature and scope of classroom supervision and briefly discusses the 
techniques of supervisors. 

HimMErreicu, W. F. “A Supervisory Program for a Small School System” 
and “Supervisory Objectives and Techniques in a Smaller City,’’ Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, XC (April, 1935), 25-26, 76; XCI (October, 
1935), 17-18. 

Presents the program of supervision used by the superintendent of a small school 
system. States the objectives of supervision in elementary and secondary schools 
and summarizes the techniques employed. 

HupNALL, J. Mayes. “A State Policy for Supervision in Delaware,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, XC (May, 1935), 14, 77-78. 

States the theory of supervision underlying the program in Delaware and de- 
scribes briefly the operation of the program in elementary and secondary schools. 

Huttrisu, H. Gorpon. “Co-operative Supervision as an Answer to ‘Why 
the Supervisor?’ ’’? Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI 
(September, 1935), 421-30. 

Discusses purposes and methods of supervision in terms of the social aims of 
education. 

MANAHAN, JOHN L., and Jarman, A. M. “A Comparison of Superior and 
Inferior Teachers,’’ American School Board Journal, XC (April, 1935), 
23-24. 

Presents a scale for the evaluation of teachers and reports ratings of seventy- 
eight inferior and seventy-eight paired superior teachers. 

SouTHALL, Maycie. “Supervisor’s Relation to Improvement of Materials 
of Instruction,’ Materials of Instruction, pp. 149-83. Eighth Yearbook of 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 

Sets forth the relation of the supervisor to the improvement of instructional 
materials as reported by sixty representative supervisors. 

Witey, Witt E. “Supervision as a Person-Process,” American School 
Board Journal, XC (March, 1935), 17-18. 

Discusses the functions of supervision and presents a scale for the evaluation of 
success in teaching reading. 


t See also Item 41 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1936, 
number of the School Review. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The reflection of social forces in the attitudes of educational leaders.—In Part X 
of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies,t Professor Curti has 
undertaken to assemble and analyze the social ideas of certain men and women 
whose réles in American education appear to have been significant and to ascer- 
tain, in so far as possible, the relation between their ideas and the economic, re- 
ligious, philosophical, and political factors of their day. No attempt has been 
made to measure the effectiveness or extent of the influence of their ideas, but in 
these pages there are many indications of the limitations that have militated 
against the effective realization of the ideas. 

Colonial education, the author finds, was molded by the class and the reli- 
gious conceptions of that day. There was a virtual identity between the dom- 
inant religious group and the ruling class in New England and in other sections 
of the country; and, whether consciously or not, educational leaders by their 
support of “established institutions” in reality took “sides against the under- 
privileged” (p. 21). Though, in general, there existed no “explicit entente be- 
tween religion and the economically dominant class” (pp. 15-16), the author 
thinks it likely that “persons of substance believed servants less prone to give 
trouble when imbued with the moral principles of Christianity through school- 
ing in the Bible and the catechism” (p. 7); and, certainly, the assurance of the 
Bishop of London to slave-owners, that Christianity would not only not relieve 
men from the duties of their “Station and Condition” but would strengthen 
their “Obligations to perform those Duties” by cultivating in them a “Fear of 
Men” and an “Expectation of a Future Account” (p. 7), must have tended to 
allay the doubts of planters, if they had held the view that the Christian clergy 
was likely to lead the underprivileged to revolt against their condition. In pass- 
ing, it may be noted that the propaganda among Quakers for manumission of 
slaves and their education, as well as the writing and the practical, organized 
educational work of a man like Benezet, might well have been dealt with more 
fully, since, among them, Christianity seems to have given considerable impetus 
toward an improvement of the lot of the underprivileged blacks. 

Two hundred years after the founding of Jamestown, the author states, the 

* Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators. Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, Part X. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Pp. xxii+-614. $3.00. 
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schools still reflected the class prejudices and the religious interests of Colonial 
society, notwithstanding the growth of secular tendencies and the advent of a 
new political order. There were differences, however. Of particular signifi- 
cance, Professor Curti notes, was the rise of an element of criticism in the early 
nineteenth century with respect to existing pedagogy, a survival of education 
which had been fitted to the society of Colonial days but was not in harmony 
with the democratic experiment. From this point onward, the author deals more 
systematically with the conflicts that marked the period of the rise of common 
state school systems and with the claims that were made, equally readily it 
seems, for education as a reformative and as a conservative force, as a corrective 
of present evils and as a preventive of those that might come. From among 
those who took part as creators and capable promoters of public education or 
who as critics, theoreticians, and scientists devoted themselves to its problems, 
Curti selects for more or less extensive treatment Mann, Barnard, Willard, 
Catharine Beecher, Mary Lyon, Booker T. Washington, Curry, Harris, Spald- 
ing, Parker, Hall, James, Thorndike, Dewey, and several others. In the period 
since the World War some space is given to the views of Russell, Judd, Strayer, 
Kilpatrick, Counts, Snedden, and men of like prominence, whose social inter- 
pretations of education have been most pronounced. 

It would be a work of supererogation to restate the social biases revealed in 
the analysis of each of these men, or even a small proportion of them; and to 
single out a few for mention would probably be misleading. The reviewer must 
be content with a few observations and urge all who can borrow, buy, or purloin 
a copy of this book to read it for themselves; for, although much of the subject 
matter may not be novel, most readers will find interpretations of it which 
should prove useful. Useful and enlightening the book should be to those who 
would command the sun to stand still or to those who are prone to mistake the 
afterglow for Aurora; and to those who hope to see a new day, the book ought to 
give a clearer understanding of the basic conditions that postpone its advent. 

Naturally, no one acquainted with our educational history will be surprised 
to find that, when the educators of the past century are stood on their heads, 
very little money falls out of their pockets. Coin jingled in the jeans of some, 
though few. Nevertheless, as a class, Professor Curti finds the educators of the 
past a conservative lot, generally, though not universally, sensitive to the inter- 
ests of the economically dominant class, and influenced more by the dominant 
economic forces of the day than by “religion, humanitarianism, philosophy, and 
science” (p. 588). Neither the Hegelianism of Harris, the Darwinism of Hall, the 
Catholicism of Spalding, nor the scientific objectivity of Thorndike leads to 
radicalism when questions of capital and labor are involved. The schools have 
time and again been sidetracked from important social questions and, on occa- 
sion, have been stimulated to work along very dubious lines, even by the most 
liberal educators. It is shown that many leaders have been illogical and con- 
fused in their thinking or that timidity and expediency have induced them to 
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turn their backs on controversial issues which greater courage and independence 
would have led them to face. This discrepancy between thinking and acting can 
in many, perhaps most; instances be charitably charged to the lack of an inte- 
grated philosophy of education, in keeping with basic principles of self-govern- 
ment; in other cases, it seems clear, there has been a failure of courage to follow 
the argument wherever it leads, regardless of special interests. 

Professor Curti’s contribution to this valuable series of investigations on the 
social studies, sponsored by the American Historical Association, is marked by a 
judicious temper, is carefully and adequately documented, is well written and 
well printed. The selections are generally excellent, though, naturally, other 
choices might be made. Few errors have been noted. There are, besides foot- 
note citations, bibliographical notes on manuscript collections, periodical liter- 
ature, official educational reports, the writings of educators discussed, and sec- 
ondary works. The usefulness of the book is enhanced by an adequate index. 


Tuomas Woopy 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Curriculum and procedures in the elementary school—A recent book? typifies 
better than any I have seen the present limitations in attitude and understand- 
ing of many educators toward the changes taking place in elementary education. 
The author sees in part and senses in larger measure the significant trends in- 
volving curriculum principles and procedures. He tries to grasp the meaning 


of these trends in terms of the larger changes taking place in American society. 
Neither his vision nor his courage is, however, quite equal to the task; after a 
bold start he develops his thesis as a defense of the subject organization of the 
elementary school with such minor concessions to essential principles as can be 
made without destroying the sanctity of the several subjects. 

His ideal curriculum is ‘a social core composed of the fused elements of 
geography, nature study, history, and health knowledge and training, adapted 
to the children’s needs and interests, together with separate studies in reading, 
language, numbers, art, and music” (p. 91). 

He devotes two chapters to “orientation, integration, and differentiation” 
in the curriculum, but much of this treatment is little more than a discussion 
of correlation under new terminology. As “curriculum objectives” he sets up 
“social efficiency,” “‘play-life efficiency,” and “fundamental processes.” To the 
second of these objectives he devotes a chapter without clearly perceiving that 
he is discussing a means rather than an objective. He includes much illustrative 
material under the guise of projects and activities, but always these are sub- 
ordinate to the subject organization of the curriculum. While he includes ele- 
mentary science as part of his “social core,’ he does not make clear that the 
great social changes in American life have their foundations in the practical ap- 


* Herbert G. Lull, Principles of Elementary Education. New York: W.W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. x+532. $2.50. 
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plications of science to everyday life. His science is primarily a socialization of 
nature study. 

It would be fatal to accept this book as the needed treatment of the funda- 
mental changes taking place in elementary education. On the other hand, it 
would be unfair to pronounce it “neither fish nor fowl.” Even though the 
author’s grasp falls short, his reach commands respect. Lull senses the need for 
a socialization of the school program in harmony with the processes of social 
change in American life, and he gives many valuable suggestions on how the 
several subjects may contribute to this larger objective. To illustrate his pro- 
posals, he has included a considerable body of useful material in the form of edu- 
cational case records, reports of activities and projects, and course-of-study 
materials from the several subjects he would include in the school curriculum. 
Finally, throughout, there are glimpses of his larger vision, for example, his 
idea that social progress does not just happen, that there is no benevolent fate 


shaping the ways or ends of society. 
J. Cayce Morrison 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
NEw YorxK STATE EpucaTION DEPARTMENT 


The development of reading instruction in America.—During the last twenty- 
five years the amount of published literature relating to reading has increased 
with surprising rapidity. For the most part, the materials published have been 
reports of scientific studies or discussions of the organization and methods of 
teaching reading in elementary schools. Only rarely have comprehensive reports 
of the history of reading in America been prepared. The book by Smith con- 
cerning the development of reading instruction in America is, therefore, very 
timely, and it provides a body of significant information for teachers and super- ° 
visory officers. 

The author’s preliminary study revealed the fact that instruction in reading 
has, at various periods in our history, reflected directly the changing social, po- 
litical, religious, and cultural needs of a growing and progressive nation. Ac- 
cordingly, she organized her discussions primarily in terms of six major periods 
of emphasis in reading instruction which have differed to a greater or less extent 
in purpose, content, and methods. In addition she considers current trends and 
points out probable changes or significant emphases in the near future. 

The six periods into which the history of reading instruction in America has 
been divided are presented in chapters ii-vii, inclusive. Chapter ii is entitled 
“The Period of Religious Emphasis in Reading Instruction.” It shows clearly 
that reading activities in early Colonial days were dictated largely by the reli- 
gious motives of the colonists. These motives also permeated the activities of the 


t Nila Banton Smith, American Reading Instruction: Its Development and Its Sig- 
nificance in Gaining a Perspective on Current Practices in Reading. Newark, New 
Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. Pp. x+288. $1.96. 
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school and determined to a large extent the purpose, content, and methods used 
in teaching reading. The period was also characterized by excessive emphasis 
on oral reading and memorization. 

The second period, which is described in chapter iii, was characterized by a 
nationalistic-moralistic emphasis in reading materials. Whereas prior to the 
Revolution the church had been chiefly concerned with inculcating religious con- 
victions, the major aim of the state beginning in 1776 was to promote solidarity 
and national unity. The development of this interest brought new motives for 
reading among adults. It also influenced to a large extent the content of school- 
books. Furthermore, the prevailing wide use of oral reading was supplemented 
by strong emphasis on elocutionary delivery, the chief motive of which was to 
stimulate patriotism in young Americans. Increased emphasis was also given at 
this time to such matters as enunciation and articulation. 

Chapter iv discusses the so-called ‘Period of Emphasis upon German-Pesta- 
lozzian Principles.” By 1840 the early effort to cultivate loyalty had begun to 
subside. Both educators and civic leaders now emphasized the urgent need of 
preparing the great mass of the people for intelligent citizenship. Because of the 
influence of Pestalozzian principles wider use was made of selections providing 
general information from the fields of science, geography, and history. Increased 
emphasis was also given to the need for intelligent interpretation. In harmony 
with this demand, the word method, as contrasted with the alphabet method, of 
teaching reading became increasingly popular. 

About 1880 a new interest began to express itself and laid the foundation for 
“The Period of Emphasis upon Reading as a Cultural Asset,” which is dis- 
cussed in chapter v. The new movement was heartily approved by the followers 
of Herbart, who attached large significance to the value of history and literature 
in school activities. From 1880 to about 1918 the literary ideal largely deter- 
mined the content and methods of teaching reading in public schools. 

The fifth period, described in chapter vi, placed great emphasis on reading as 
a utilitarian asset. The dominant aim of the period was to meet the practical 
needs of life. Wide use was made of the results of scientific studies in improving 
silent-reading habits, particularly those relating to rate and comprehension. 
The period continued for about a decade, ending in 1925. 

The final period described by Smith is characterized by emphasis on “broad- 
ened objectives in reading.’ This period was influenced widely by the Report of 
the National Committee on Reading. The primary objectives during this period 
were to extend experience, to stimulate the thinking powers of boys and girls, 
and to elevate tastes. The amount of time reserved for systematic instruction in 
reading was greatly reduced, and increased guidance in the various forms and 
applications of reading was provided in different school subjects and activities. 

Chapter viii, entitled “In Prospect,” discusses ‘““The New Spirit” in teaching 
reading. In this connection Smith points out that the methods and materials 
used should vary in harmony with the varied interests and maturity of the pu- 
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pils; that the period of informal reading activities which characterize the begin- 
ning stages of learning to read should be extended; that much of the material 
used should be prepared by the teacher and pupils; that reading should be inte- 
grated closely with other school activities; and that detailed, predetermined, and 
fixed procedures should be eliminated. With the general spirit of most of these 
recommendations, there is wide agreement. Some of them, however, suggest 
pointed questions. For example, can teachers and pupils develop a sufficient 
amount of carefully prepared material, even at the beginning stages, to insure 
the rapid and orderly development of desirable reading habits? 

Chapter ix, which is entitled “In Critical Retrospect,’ surveys critically re- 
cent practices. With many of the points emphasized the reviewer finds himself 
in hearty agreement, such as the need for improving the literary quality of 
reading materials, for revising the principles underlying vocabulary usage in 
reading materials, for aiming to cultivate as well as to utilize children’s interests 
in selecting materials to read, and for continued scientific study of the place and 
value of phonics in teaching reading. Other points which the author emphasizes 
should be considered critically before they are accepted. For example, she rele- 
gates “to dusty attics” basic readers. One may justly ask whether she is not 
primarily concerned with the name and form which characterize present-day 
series of readers. If so, she is justified in anticipating radical changes in the fu- 
ture. If, on the other hand, she maintains that efforts to provide specific mate- 
rials for use in promoting the rapid and the orderly development of basic reading 
habits are inadvisable, her recommendation is not supported by experience and 
the results of scientific studies. 

As indicated by the foregoing discussion, Smith’s treatment is comprehensive, 
informing, and challenging. It is well written and ranks high as a readable book. 
It provides a critical survey of reading practices with which every teacher and 


every supervisor should be familiar. 
WILLIAM S. GRAY 


The psychological basis of education.—A large number of new books on educa- 
tional psychology have come to the reviewer’s attention during the past two 
years. Most of these are merely a rewriting of old material and seem to owe 
their existence to nothing but the desire of publishers to have books with 
recent copyright dates. Griffith’s book! is refreshingly different. It is probably 
the most comprehensive and significant attempt to set forth the psychological 
principles of education since Thorndike’s two-volume work of two decades ago. 
The book is intended for students in teacher-training courses who have had an 
introductory course in general psychology. Griffith tries to close the gap between 
psychological theory and educational practice. “Just as we have sought to 
phrase this book both in the language of practical teaching situations and in the 
language of educational and psychological experimentation, so we have sought 

t Coleman R. Griffith, An Introduction to Educational Psychology. New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935. Pp. xiv+754. 
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to break down the discrepancy between maxims and actual teaching methods” 
(p. vi). 

The first part, more than a third, of the book is written from the genetic point 
of view. The meaning of psychological growth is discussed by way of introduc- 
tion. The characteristics of the neonatal and the preschool child are then pre- 
sented. Thereafter the discussion is organized around the longitudinal develop- 
ment of the child, under the following topics: actions and attitudes, perceptual 
functions, attention and interest, motivation, emotionalized actions, problem- 
solving, and personality and character. The point of view is eclectic, but the 
book shows strong influence by the Gestalt psychology. The chapter on the de- 
velopment of problem-solving contains the clearest and the most stimulating 
presentation of the topic that the reviewer has read anywhere. A discussion of 
those forms of behavior that are related to, and commonly confused with, 
problem-solving leads to the conclusion that “problem-solving takes place when- 
ever any two situations, objects, inferences, signs, or concepts are brought to- 
gether into a configuration which hitherto has not been in existence” (p. 241). 
The teaching problems involved are then made clear. 

Part II includes six chapters on original nature and learning. Mental inherit- 
ance and instinct are adequately discussed in the light of recent trends in genetics. 
Emphasis is placed on the function of the school in making the most of heredi- 
tary equipment. Consideration of theories of learning leads to the conclusion 
that there are three major features of all learning processes: 

[x] Everything considered, it looks as though the essential nature of learning will be 
found in the neighborhood of that type described above as sign-learning. In other 
words, there are a great many circumstances under which one object or event may be- 
come a sign of another, point to it, or otherwise signify it [p. 423]. 

[2] .. . . There are times when the sheer repetition of sequences of action, both at 
the manual level and at the verbal level, will make the “belongingness” between the 
various parts of these sequences more stable and more secure This sort of prac- 
tice is known as overlearning [p. 424]. 

[3] In the third place, learning by insight describes a feature of the whole process of 
learning which resembles in a good many respects the sign-learning feature but which 
differs from sign-learning in the sense that one or more parts of the single configuration 
of circumstances may enter into a new pattern with one or more parts of another con- 
figuration [p. 424]. 

Other chapters on learning are concerned with its direction and control and 
with transfer. ; 

The last section of the book is concerned with certain psychological tools and 
methods as related to education. Two chapters are devoted to intelligence tests 
and individual differences, and two more are concerned with problems of social 
adjustment and personal mental well-being. One chapter deals with physiologi- 
cal and environmental factors influencing efficiency of work in the schoolroom. 
The book closes with a general discussion of the psychological background of 
education including some reference to differing points of view in psychology. 
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Throughout the book there is a wealth of factual material. It is carefully 
documented, and the references can be used as starting points for intensive read- 
ing on a great variety of topics. The author’s style is generally difficult. In 
many chapters, especially chapters ii, iii, iv, x, xi, xiv, and xvi, the undergradu- 
ate student is left somewhat bewildered. He feels that problems are raised and 
not completed. This statement is based on class use of the book. For students 
who have had one or more courses in psychology, Griffith’s book is the best now 
available provided the instructor expects genuine work rather than easy reading. 
Teachers in service should find it valuable as a reference for clearing up psycho- 


logical problems. 
C. E. RAGSDALE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The education of personality——The recent increase in the number of books 
dealing with personality problems shows the growth of interest among both lay 
and professional groups in the psychological problems of human behavior. The 
very interest in personality formation, however, has been somewhat unfortunate 
in one respect: definite therapeutic recommendations are being freely made 
with the vague hope that given educational methods may have a mental-hygiene 
effect. Because relatively little experimental work has been done on problems of 
personality development, “common-sense” recommendations regarding the 
“right” ways of living are the vogue. 

In a new book on personality problems' Dorsey states, for example, that old- 
fashioned saws are expressive of mental-hygiene beliefs. The author also states 
that this book had its origin in a lecture given by him to a large group of business 
and professional men. In order to popularize his subject, he was forced to use 
popular language and many maxims. In consequence, a number of moral max- 
ims were collected as leads to mental-hygiene concepts. 

Despite the fact that mental hygiene has not as yet been well defined sci- 
entifically, one may assume that in practical effect it should lead to the preven- 
tion of personal and social maladjustments and to the prevention of mental ab- 
normalities. Thus, the first need for the determination of mental-hygiene princi- 
ples requires careful investigation into the causes of such deviations and abnor- 
malities. Obviously, therefore, invoking maxims and saws can have little effect; 
they have, indeed, been invoked from time immemorial with little result. 

In chapter vii, entitled “Orientation within the Personality,” the author 
makes thirty-nine “declarations” regarding self-insight. Many of these are 
psychologically sound, but many others are the contrary. Declaration 15 reads, 
“Instincts are of value because they are not only unlearned patterns of behavior, 
but also sources of plastic, teachable energy” (p. 281). Number 18 states, ‘‘“Most 
of our thinking is daydreaming” (p. 281). Number 39 reads, ‘Death cannot be 
considered as anti-biological” (p. 282). Interspersed among these declarations 

t John Morris Dorsey, The Foundations of Human Nature: The Study of the Person. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+488. $2.80. 
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are sayings which can probably be classified as ‘“‘saws,’’ such as Declaration 6, 
“There is a time for everything”’ (p. 280), and Declaration 20, “The wish is the 
father to the thought” (p. 281). 

The editor of the education series of which this publication is a part states 
that the book is not intended for the reader whose notions about mental hygiene 
lead him to wish for rules and tricks. The statements already made in this re- 
view show that, on the contrary, too many rules have been given in this book. 
Chapter x, entitled “Human Values: What To Educate For,” is directed toward 
the teacher and is very well written. 

Despite a number of defects, there are many valuable statements and discus- 
sions which make the reading of this book exceedingly interesting. It is dy- 
namically written, and the reader who opens its pages will be loath to close 
them. The author is a psychiatrist who not only is versed in psychiatric and 
medical information but is apparently also well informed in the fields of liter- 
ature, education, and psychology. 

For a person who does not have the time to delve into original experimental 
work on problems of mental hygiene or is not trained to know how to evaluate 
discussions on experimental work, this book should make instructive and inter- 
esting reading. The book emphasizes the necessity of looking for the bases of 
conduct in attempting therapy and points out that an infinite number of factors 
enter into the formation of a personality pattern. It also points out clearly that 
an individual’s overt behavior is not always a criterion of his internal maladjust- 


ments. 
MANDEL SHERMAN 


The use of dramatization in the teaching of history in the elementary school.— 
Teachers of history in the elementary school have long been conscious of the 
value of giving the pupil the opportunity to enact a rdle in a historical episode. 
Through such a device they have attempted to humanize the story of human 
progress and to stimulate the development of historical-mindedness in their pu- 
pils. How best to utilize this device of dramatic presentation of the facts of his- 
tory is attractively and effectively presented in a recent discussion of the prob- 
lem,! a discussion which considers the ways and means, illustrations and proj- 
ects, methods and techniques by which the latent possibilities in the dramatic 
instincts of children may be utilized. 

After a brief discussion of objectives in history-teaching Miss Hubbard 
plunges full blast into her subject. Using dramatic presentation in a sense broad 
enough to include “many and various sorts of personal reactions to the historic 
past” (p. vii), she feels free to treat a somewhat varied list of topics. On the 
main theme of her volume she includes chapters which deal with the dramatic 
instinct as an educative factor, the use of dramatics in the classroom, points of a 


t Eleanore Hubbard, The Teaching of History through Dramatic Presentation. Chica- 
go: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1935. Pp. xiit+448. $1.76. 
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good classroom history play, production of a classroom play, and impromptu 
dramatizations. Other aspects of the general theme treated in subsequent chap- 
ters are: play-writing by the teacher, by the class, and by individual pupils; the 
pantomime, the pageant, impersonation, and the puppet show; dramatic narra- 
tion, pupil broadcasts; manual reactions to dramatic presentation and reactions 
in literary form; directed study and socialized recitation; and graphic map 
study, tests, and reviews. The reader will note from the varied lists of topics 
that the volume closely approaches a general manual on the teaching of history 
in the elementary school. It is certain that no book has appeared in recent years 
which surpasses this volume in the abundance of suggestions for emancipating 
the teaching of history in the grades from the traditional, static, and dry-as-dust 


methods which now predominate in too many schools. 
R. M. Tryon 


History for the middle grades.—A history textbook! for the use of children in 
the middle grades of the elementary school differs from practically all other text- 
books in history in the direct use of the illustrations as an integral part of the 
teaching. In this book, dealing with Old World backgrounds, are more than 
two hundred pictures carefully selected from American and European sources. 
Chosen from famous museum, art-gallery, and library exhibits and from au- 
thentic modern films, paintings, and drawings, all illustrations are well repro- 
duced and, with the references made to them in the text, add immeasurably to 
the understanding and pleasure of the reader. 


The technique of the author provides for the participation of the pupil in the 
development of the narrative by guiding him at appropriate points through 
questions requiring the reorganization of his own knowledge or reference to the 
pictures or maps for new information or for illustration of points under discus- 
sion. Although there are spots where the text seems a little cluttered by too 
many questions (some of which call for inferences from insufficient data or are 
immediately answered for the pupil), the book is admirably suited to real class- 


room use. 

The author has also excelled in the consistent and skilful use of maps to aid 
in the development of locational concepts. The reviewer considers that the 
building-up of a time sense is not so successfully done in spite of the time line 
printed accessibly in the end papers of the book and constantly referred to in the 
text. It is true that specific events can be readily placed in approximate location 
to the few carefully chosen happenings given on the time line, but too little 
attention is given either in the text or in the time line to fixing ideas of contem- 
porary or overlapping civilizations or happenings. There should be more of the 
type of dating given in connection with Mesopotamia: “All this was happening 
in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley at the same time that the people of Egypt were 


t Hattie L. Hawley, Adventures in Old World History. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. 
Pp. xvilit+452. $1.12. 
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becoming civilized” (p. 31). Even if used for reference purposes only, the book 
is probably too full of dates. 

The material is simply written and is made interesting by sufficient colorful 
detail. At the end of discussions of important groups of people or periods of 
time are valuable summarizing paragraphs of the pertinent contributions to 
civilization. Care is directed throughout the book to connecting the past, the 
present, and the future. Points of view are fairly and adequately expressed. 
Although there are a few minor inaccuracies, the book as a whole is excellently 
done. 

The many ideas for extra things for the pupil to do, given at the ends of the 
chapters, are varied enough to suggest possibilities to teachers in almost any 
school situation. “The Check-up” exercises cover each chapter carefully by 
means of fact questions and true-false, completion, and multiple-answer tests. 
They fail to bring out the understanding of the important ideas. 

The mechanical makeup of the volume is excellent. The clearness and sim- 
plicity of the maps and illustrations make these valuable features of the book. 
Except for the frontispiece and two double-page maps in color, the abundant 
pictures and maps ure halftones. The printing and the page arrangements are 
pleasing. The book is more attractive inside than out. 

The important achievement of this book lies in its incorporation of illustra- 
tions and maps as a part—and an essential part—of the teaching technique. It 
is to be hoped that other books of this general type will follow. 

Rutu R. WATSON 


Laying the foundation for the study of literature——The keynote of the latest 
volume dealing with problems of reading in the elementary school! is that the 
best foundation for the study of literature in the high school consists in exten- 
sive, unanalytical reading of good books by pupils in the middle and the upper 
grades. Rightly beginning with the assumption that the literature chosen must 
be such that the children “‘can understand, interpret, enjoy, and therefore appre- 
ciate” (p. 4), the author departs from the traditional choices of pure literature 
only and includes all wholesome reading matter in order to lay the foundation 
through pleasurable reading experiences for ‘‘a permanent interest in reading” 
(p. rr). In short, the content of materials selected is of equal importance with 
the craftsmanship of the writer. 

Following this sensible introduction, backed with telling citations from reli- 
able objective studies in the reading field, the author devotes several chapters to 
the history and present status of literature written primarily for children. 
Chapters vii and viii, both entitled ‘““Those Who Write Poetry for Children,” 
present the most comprehensive survey of this topic that the present reviewer 
has seen. Chapter xi covers prose in the elementary school. The book proper 


« Blanche E. Weekes, Literature and the Child. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1935. Pp. vit456. $2.16. 
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closes with a chapter on “Creative Self-Expression.” An appendix presents a 
valuable “Classified List of Books for Children.” 

Some readers of Miss Weekes’ excellent book will regret the exclusive depart- 
mental emphasis which seems to prevail throughout, will regret the absence of 
attention to the many reputable experiments in correlating literature with the 
other arts and to the less satisfactory but challenging experiments in associating 
literature with nature study, science, and social studies. Perhaps these topics, 
together with a treatment of modern tendencies in organizing a readir g curricu- 
lum, an extensive treatment of the library, the development of silent-reading 
skills, the development of library skills, and remedial-reading programs, will 


appear in a later book by the author. 
R. L. Lyman 


A useful guide for the director of social-recreation activities —Physical directors, 
club leaders, group workers, camp directors, and colleges and universities offering 
new courses in recreational work are seeking material to meet the increasing de- 
mand for social recreation. Considerable material has been published that may 
be applied indirectly to the field of social recreation, but relatively little has been 
done to make readily accessible a well-classified list of recreational activities. A 
recently published volume? will go far towards meeting the demands of those who 
are seeking guidance in the directing of social recreation. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first part deals with dance and party 
events. Methods of conducting games and activities suitable for the social mix- 
er, the social dance, the club, and the home are explained in detail. Party games 
and contests, mystery games, social relays and group contests, rotative games, 
mental games, small-equipment games for clubroom and home, joke stunts, 
trick games, and forfeits for social gatherings are classified and discussed in such 
a way that their uses are easily apparent. The second part of the book contains 
materials for use in council-ring events. Numerous dramatic contests, stunts, 
dual contests, and combative games are described. A valuable and timely dis- 
cussion on council-ring procedures precedes the listing of activities. The third 
part of the book contains a discussion of scouting, woodcraft, picnic, and outing 
events. The majority of the activities described are suitable for hikes, camps, 
and outings of various kinds. A valuable body of material is contained in the 
fourth part of the book, which gives many play activities useful in teaching. 
These games may be used in the schoolroom, home, or camp. The types of games 
presented here involve some knowledge of nature, knot-tying, first aid, signaling, 
arithmetic, history, geography, grammar, spelling, and the Bible. 

The materials have been so presented that they may be successfully used by 
persons with or without social-leadership experience. The volume is a valuable 
contribution to the field of recreation. 

LESLIE W. IRWIN 
tBernard S. Mason and Elmer D. Mitchell, Social Games for Recreation. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. vi+422. 
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